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ear Progress Reviewed First Annual 
Meeting National Plant Food Institute 


(A to Conduct 
Study of Fertilizer 
\ssistance to Korea 


WASHINGTON—The International 
operation Administration is prepar- 
ing to make a thorough study of its 
fertilizer assistance to Korea. 

The U.S. has been providing Korea 

ith about $50 million worth of 
hemical fertilizers a year, pending 
he establishment of a South Korean 
ertilizer manufacturing industry to 
hich the U.S. is contributing some 
$40 million. 

The fertilizer program is to be 
studied during the summer by five 
American experts who will make 
recommendations for the guidance of 
ICA. These recommendations are ex- 
pected to form the basis of discussions 
ith the ROK government on this 
subject. The American experts will go 
o Korea in July and remain about 
wo months. This group will analyze 
Korea’s fertilizer requirements and 

e system of procurement and distri- 
bution from the agricultural stand- 
point. 

The fertilizer consultant team is 
now being recruited with the aid of 
he U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the National Plant Food Insti- 
ute. Team members are to be bor- 
rowed from the fertilizer industry, 
state agriculture experiment stations 
ad the U.S. Department of Agricul- 

Fertilizer imports to Korea consti- 
tute the largest sing¥e item provided 
0 any country by ICA. This fiscal 
year ICA is financing $57 million 

orth of chemical fertilizers for 


(Continued on page 5) 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
VA.—An unusually high-grade formal 
program, ideal weather for informal 
activities and a record-breaking at- 
tendance marked the annual meeting 
of the National Plant Food Institute 
at the Greenbrier here June 10-13. 

The well-placed business sessions 
ranged in topics from what influ- 
ences farmers to buy to a glimpse at 
the problems of current U.S. inter- 
national relations. 

The meeting, which was attended 
by more than 1,100 persons, also pro- 
vided a forum for a report on accom- 
plishments of the Institute, which 
Was organized a year ago by a con- 
solidation of the National Fertilizer 


* 


Assn. and the American Plant Food 
Council, (See story on this page). 

A near spectacular presentation 
was one on time lapse photography, 
by John Ott, an international author- 
ity on the subject. That, along with 
a discussion by two rurai sociologists 
on factors affecting farmers’ deci- 
sions to buy, gave Institute members 
a look at two new tools with broad 
potential for use in fertilizer re- 
search, sales and marketing. 

Dr. J. M. Bohlen and Dr. G. M. 
Beal, associate professors of rural 
sociology at Iowa State College, 
Ames, told the convention that “most 
of the research studies indicate that 
the most important source of infor- 


* 


Institute Has Given the Fertilizer Industry 
A Stronger Voice, Leaders Tell Convention 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
VA.—Progress of the National Plant 
Food Institute in its first year of 
existence and some of its aims for 
the coming years were outlined here 
June 11 at the first annual meeting 
of the Institute. 

Members heard progress reports 
on the organization from Joseph A. 
Howell, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp., Richmond, president, and Dr. 
Russell Coleman, executive vice pres- 
ident, Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Howell was not able to attend | 


the convention, and his statement 
was read by Ralph B. Douglass, 
Smith-Douglass Co., Norfolk, mem- 
ber of the board of the Institute. 
In his statement, Mr. Howell said 
that the consolidation of the former 
two national fertilizer organizations 
into the Institute has given the in- 
dustry “a stronger voice, a coordin- 
ated organization, a competent staff, 


New Attack Against Gypsy Moth Begins 
In New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 


WASHINGTON—Intensive control 
measures against the gypsy moth, a 
“tious forest and shade-tree pest, are 
how under way in parts of New York, 
‘w Jersey, and Pennsylvania, the 


US. De 
of Agriculture an- 


ettough the joint efforts of USDA’s 
Se Research Service and the 
New Jersey, New York, and 
‘ ysvivania, some 500,000 acres in 
‘ mile strip will be sprayed from 
air with DDT to eliminate the in- 
miles hi Strip extends about five 
New 3 n either side of the New York- 
ke on, border and continues into 
atea of unty, Pa., and the adjacent 
00 the Pde, York. It reaches north 
ware Rj ew York side of the Dela- 
The fags into Sullivan County, N.Y. 
Motecti SPrayed constitutes a 
Wester ve border along the south- 
sted edge of the area newly in- 


Dest two moth during the 


Congress. has appropriated more 
than $300,000 for USDA’s part in 
combating the moth along the strip. 
In addition, cooperative work is con- 
tinuing in central and eastern New 
England, where the pest has been 
found for many years, and a spot in- 
festation near Lansing, Mich., was 
sprayed earlier this year. 

The small, creamy-white gypsy 
moth has destroyed millions of board 
feet of valuable timber in the North- 
east, and its intangible damage in de- 
foliating and destroying shade trees 
in yards and recreation areas and on 
watersheds is beyond estimation. 

Commercial aerial-spraying com- 
panies have been awarded contracts 
to complete the job by June 30, since 
gypsy-moth eggs are now hatching 
into leaf-eating larvae. Aircraft and 
ground personnel of USDA's Plant 
Pest Control Branch supervise ap- 
plication of the insecticide. 


and practical programs designed to 
give our industry greater prestige and 
to focus greater attention on the im- 
portance of our products and their 
contributions toward building a 
stronger national economy. 


“We do not have to indulge in 
flattery when we say that the pred- 
ecessor organizations of the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute warmly 
were received around the council 
tables of our agricultural leaders. 
More important, that acceptability 
is still enjoyed by our Institute. 


“But, our first anniversary has 
even greater significance in terms of 
strengthening the position of the 
fertilizer industry among those or- 
ganizations and dedicated people, 
working harmoniously and effective- 
ly, for an improved economic posi- 
tion for farmers.” 

Mr. Howell’s statement declared 
that there was relatively little dupli- 
cation of effort in the two predeces- 
sor organizations of the Institute. 
Still, he said, the Institute is given 
more opportunities, more assignments 
and greater challenges as one or- 
ganization than when there were two 
trade associations. 

In his statement Mr. Howell called 

(Continued on page 21) 


National Plant 
Food Institute 
Officers Named. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
VA.—Edwin Pate, Dixie Guano Co., 
Inc., Laurinburg, N.C., ~was elected 
chairman of the board of directors, 
and Charles T.. Prindeville, Swift & 
Co., Chicago, was elected president 
of the National Plant Food Institute 
at the institute’s annual meeting here 
last week. a 

Other officers of the institute, all 
from Washington, all reélected, are 
Paul T. Truitt and Dr. Russell Cole- 

(Continued. on page 20) 


mation that influences farmers to 
start using fertilizer was other farm- 
ers” and that the “mass media ranks 
next in importance.” 


They presented a visual demonstra- 
tion on the subject of “Who Influ- 
ences the Farmer.” 


Dr. Bohlen and Dr. Beal pointed 
out that “the majority of the farm- 
ers say they would go to the agri- 
cultural agencies, mainly the col- 
leges, to get information about us- 
ing a new fertilizer that was de- 
scribed as relatively low cost and 
very effective in increasing crop 
yiel ” 


In discussing the subject of how 
farm people accept new ideas, they 
outlined the “diffusion process and 
the stages through which the in- 
dividual goes in learning about and 
adopting or disregarding a new idea 
or practice as follows: (1) aware- 
ness, (2) information, (3) applica- 
tion, (4) trial and (5) adoption. 


“People seem to use different 
sources of information at the differ- 
ent stages,” they said. “Because of 
dozens of social, psychological, econ- 
omic and other factors, individuals 
react differently to new ideas. The 
research identifies six classes of in- 
dividuals that appear in the sequence. 
They are: the innovators, the early 
adopters, informal leaders, majority, 
later adopters and non-adopters.” 


Dr. Bohlen and Dr. Beal said that 
this “informal leader is looked up to 
by the majority in their neighbor- 
hoods as the fellows to see for advice 
and information on farming,” adding 
that “they aren’t necessarily innova- 
tors or early adopters, but they do 
adopt ideas ahead of the majority. 


“In general characteristics they 
are much like the majority, but they 
are expected to take initiative with- 
in their groups. These folks seem to 
be one of the keys in the process. 
They are the ones identified by their 
friends and neighbors as those whose 
judgments. are respected and sought, 
although they don’t think of them as 
their leaders. In the time sequence, 
the adoption rates in many ‘cases 
jump quickly after the informal lead- 
ers take up an idea or practice.” 

Glenn Fouche, president of the 
Stayform Co., Chicago, in a talk on 
“Dramatize Your Selling,” said that 
“when conditions are not as we 
would like them, we sometimes blame 
vague conditions—vague personnel— 

(Continued on page 20) 
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BOOSTS YIELDS 

COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Carlton County Agent Edward Beck- 
er reports that oats and pea silage 
yields jumped from 5.5 tons per acre 
on. unfertilized check strips. to 13 
tons where manure ahd enough of a 
complete commercial fertilizer had 
been put on. 


CUSTOM QUALITY 
Agricultural Chemical 
_ Application Equipment. 


Nurse Tank 
For 
Aqua Ammonia 
i Nitrogen Solutions 
Balanced Mix Solutions 


Insecticide, Weedicide 
Mounted .- 


on 
‘Trailer - Truck + Tractor 
Rubber Lined Tanks 


DAKOTA CITY, NEBRASKA 


Catalog Available 


Events Announced 
For S.W. Fertilizer 
Meeting July 18-20 


GALVESTON, TEXAS — Program 
details for the Southwestern Ferti- 
lizer Conference & Grade Hearing 
which will be held July 18-20 at the 


- Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas, 


have been announced. 

A social hour from 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
is planned for July 18. Stanley Hack- 
ett, Dixie Fertilizer Co., will preside 
at opening sessions July 19. Speakers 
in the morning of that day will in- 


clude B. W. Threadgill, Technical. 


Service, Memphis; Dr. Russell. Cole- 
man, National Plant Food Institute, 
and Dr, Arthur A. Smith, economist 
and vice president, First National 
Bank, Dallas. J. D. Dawson, Fidelity 
Chemical Corp., will also appear on 
the program. 

The afternoon and evening of July 
19 will be devoted to golf and 
events. 

At 9:30 am. July 20 the annual 
fertilizer grade hearing will com- 


mence with representatives from con-~ 


trol offices of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas 
expected to attend. 

Among those on the program plan- 
ning committee are Mr. Hackett; Mr. 
Dawson; W. S. Tyler, Longhorn Con- 
struction Co.; Dr. J. F. Fudge, Texas 
state chemist; J. C. Powledge, Na- 
tional Hotel Co.; Harold Trammell, 
Farmers Fertilizer Co. and Jack 
Lindsey, potash division, Internation- 
al Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


Davison Completes 


Plant Improvements 


BALTIMORE —An _ improvement 
and expansion program affecting 
three of the fertilizer plants of the 
Davison Chemical Co., division of W. 
R. Grace & Co., has been completed 
at a cost of $1,200,000, company offi- 

At Alliance, Ohio; Perry, Iowa, and 
Curtis Bay (Baltimore), facilities 
have been installed for production of 
a type of granulated fertilizer in- 
volving a process characterized by 
positive heat control and use of in- 
gredients in solution form. These in- 
clude phosphoric acid and nitrogen 
or urea solutions, the officials said. 

In addition, the process enables pro- 
duction of fertilizers up to the 15-15- 
15 analysis range. 


past few years has inereased tre- 


tanks and in some cases send their 


Safety Factors in Handling 
Anhydrous Ammonia Pointed 


Out at Virginia 


The author of this article, Herman 
G. Powers, is production manager, 
Money Point plant, Smith-Douglass 
Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. Mr. Powers 
presented thé paper at the May 25th 
meeting of the Virginia State Safety 
Conference, Roanoke, Va. 

¥ ¥ 

Of. all the various.forms .of liquid 
nitrogen used in the manufacture of 
fertilizer, anhydrous ammonia possi- 
bly demands the most respect from 
the standpoint of safety in handling 
it. Use of this material during the 


mendously, and most of the industry 
men who attend safety conferences 
are acquainted with its use in the 
manufacture of fertilizer. 

But there are also other problems 
involved. With the farmers using 
anhydrous ammonia for direct appli- 
cation, many companies are being 
called upon for advice and instruc- 
tions in how to handle it safely. Pos- 
sibly other companies, like my own, 
have purchased trucks and trailer 


own personnel to transport anhydrous 
ammonia from plant bulk facilities 
to the fields. 

In view of the above points, I 
feel the proper handling and safety 
precautions to be taken with this 
material cannot be over-emphasized 
nor discussed too frequently with 
operating. personnel. Recently, I 
have talked with several operators 
in the plant and I found that sey- 
eral had never been sufficiently 
educated on the hazards and the 
aid treatment connected with An- 
hydrous Ammonia. 


First, let us consider handling. 
Since anhydrous ammonia is an irri- 
tating gas, particular care should be 
exercised in handling it. The work 
should be done by those who are fully 
aware of the hazards involved and 
are properly instructed in the safe 
technique for handling the product. 
Most of the common metals are re- 
sistant to dry ammonia but moist 
ammonia will corrode copper, tin, 


WHY BE SATISFIED 
with an Ordinary Bag Design? 


Especially when an Extraordinary*- 
bag design can give your product an important 
advantage in today’s competitive fertilizer market. 


Such a design can tell the story—at a glance, 
pictorially—of the benefits your product 
gives the buyer. 


*The kind we set as our standard at Percy Kent. 


MULTIWALLS + COTTONS + BURLAPS 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC, MINNEAPOLIS OKLAHOMA 


hot, affected by ammonia. For ; 


Conference 


zinc, and many alloys especially thos 
containing copper. Iron and Steel g 


reason it’ is recommended that 
equipment for unloading or using . 
monia be made of those metals 

Piping should be rigid ste] excey 
where short connections are maj 
such as between the tank car ay 
the unloading to the storage t, 
In the latter case a wire braiq co 
ered 10-ply flexible rubber steam ho 
fitted with high pressure serey 
couplings is permissible. Similar} 
constructed hoses should be used ; 
transporting anhydrous ammonj 
from tank storage to tank trucks , 
trailers for field consumption. For u 
most safety, valves, fittings, and pip 
lines should be of the type especial] 
designed for carrying anhydrous an 
monia. 

“In all new systems or old it is ; 
portant to test the entire system fy 
leaks periodically before a full charg 
of ammonia is released into the line 
This ean easily be done by filling the 
lines with compressed air at 100 t 
150 psi and then painting each join 
with a soap solution. The formatio 
of bubbles will indicate leaks. 


The sharp irritating odor of an- 
monia which can be detected at 
concentrations far below those that 
are hazardous to personnel, will 
serve as a warning that ammonia 
is escaping from the system. When- 
ever a leak occurs the personnel 
attempting to determine its exact 
location should wear adequate pro- 
tective clothing, consisting of a rub- 
ber suit covering the body from 
head to toes and a gas mask ap- 
proved by the bureau cf mines. All 
persons not provided with these 
safety devices should leave the area 
as soon as the leak is detected and 
stay away until the hazard is re- 
moved. 


When a leak is serious and canno 
be stopped in a reasonable length of 
time, it is advisable to play a hose 
stream of cold water directly on the 
leak, The escaping ammonia will be 
largely absorbed in the water, there- 
by reducing the hazard of explosion 
and injury to personnel. As a pre 
caution against explosions it is wise 
to use only vapor-proof lighting fix- 
tures and spark-proof electrical 
equipment in ammonia storage areas. 
In addition, steps should be taken to 
guard against ammonia gas collect- 
ing into pockets under floors and 
roofs, 

As to the inspection and repair of 
bulk storage tanks within plants the 
following preparations should lb 
made under competent supervision: 

(1) The cleaning crew should be 
equipped with rubber suits, rescue 
harness, lifelines and supplied with 
gas masks. 

(2) The tank should be emptied 
and then freed of ammonia vapors 
by mechanical ventilation. Vap0rs 
should be vented to a safe location. 

(3) All lines to the vessel should 
be disconnected and blanked off. 

(4) Manholes and handholes should 
be opened. 

(5) Internal surfaces should b& 
washed down with the hose and 
steamed, if possible. sa 

(6) Sludge deposits remaining 
should be removed by the use ° 
suitable non-sparking tools. Th 
washing should then be repeated. 


(7) Finally, just before the tank 
is entered by the inspector or ™ 
pairman, the atmosphere should be 
tested by a qualified perso” for 
dangerous concentrations of 
monia or an oxygen deficiency. if 
the former is found, the 
should be re-washed. If a deficien’Y 
of oxygen is found or suspected, 

(Continued on page 15) 
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GIANT. SERVANT OF AGRICULTURE 


The development of our NEW STANDARD 
MURIATE was accomplished by years of 
investigation and large capital expenditures. 
We earnestly believe we now have the 

finest Muriate of this type on the market 
and feel confident that manufacturing 
departments of our customers’ plants will 
share in our enthusiasm. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 


General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Tl. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Robert U. Haslanger 


Escambia Elects 
Robert Haslanger, 


Dr. N. C. Robertson 


NEW YORK—Robert U. Haslanger 
has been appointed president of 
Escambia Bay Chemical Corp. He 
succeeds Kenneth G. Donald who re- 
signed to devote his full time to his 
duties as vice president and treas- 
urer of National Research Corp. 


Dr. N. C. Robertson, director of 
research, was appointed vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Haslanger joined -Escambia 
earlier this year as vice president and 
general manager. 

Prior to his joining Escambia, Dr. 
Robertson headed the petro-chemi- 
cals department at National Research 
Corp. 

The following officers were reap- 
pointed by the board of directors: 
D. J. Stark, vice president; J. H. 
Miracle, vice president; L. V. Tracht, 
treasurer; E. J. Freiberg, secretary 
and A. L. McClellan, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. 

At the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing held at Dover, Del., the following 
were elected to the board of dir- 
ectors: 

N. C. MeGowen, chairman of th 
board and president, United Gas 
Corp.; Ed Parkes, executive vice pres- 
ident, United Gas Corp.; George G. 
Walker, president, Electric Bond & 
Share Co.; A. A. Talmage, vice presi- 
dent, Electric Bond & Share Co.; R. 
S. Morse, president, National Re- 
search Corp.; K. G. Donald, vice pres- 
ident, National Research Corp.; Mr. 
Haslanger, and Saunders Gregg, 
United Gas Corp. 

Escambia operates a plant in Pen- 
sacola, Fla., where ammonia, nitric 
acid, ammonium nitrate, and nitro- 
gen fertilizer solutions are produced. 


Dr. N. C. Robertson 


Texas Ginners' Group 
Meets at Corpus Christi 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS — The 
Gulf Coast Ginners Assn. meeting 


held here attracted cotton ginners . 


from an 18-county area. The meeting 
was presided over by J. F. Hendricks, 
president, while the welcome address 
was given by Jerome Jalufka who is 
a past president. 


One of the speakers, H. S. Cavitt, 
director of the pink bollworm control 
program in South Texas and northern 
Mexico, complimented the group on 
the cooperation given by ginners. 

Mr. Cavitt said the bollworms were 
showing up heavily in Nueces Coun- 
ty, while counties to the west had 
only very light infestations. 


PROGRAM EXPANSION 
ROCKY FORD, COL. — Agricul- 
tural leaders are studying the expan- 
sion of the insect detection program 
in the Arkansas Valley to include a 
study of the spotted alfalfa aphid. 


get these 
first-hand 
reports 
profitable 
bulk-material 


George E. Petitt, 
Vice President 
Of PCA, Dies at 60 


WASHINGTON—George E. Petitt, 
60, vice president in charge of sales 
of the Potash Company of America, 
and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Plant Food In- 
stitute, died at his home here June 
9, following a heart attack. Mr. Petitt 
had been in ill health for several 
months, but his condition had appar- 
ently improved of late. 

A well-known figure throughout 
the fertilizer industry, Mr. Petitt had 
spent his entire business life in the 
trade. In 1917 he joined Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp. at Alexan- 
dria, Va., his birthplace. Later posi- 
tions included that of superintendent 
of Armour Fertilizer Works, and a 
vice presidency of Chilean Nitrate 
Sales Corp., where he was in charge 
of sales. 

He joined Potash Company of 


America in 1941, and at the tim 
his\death was vice president an 
a member of the firm’s boarg of 
rectors. 

Mr. Petitt was a veteran of w, 
War I, in which he serveq Oversg 
He was a graduate of the Unive 
of Maryland. Surviving are 
Petitt, five daughters, a son and { 
grandchildren. Funeral service; 
held in Washington and buria) 
at Alexandria, Va. 

The board of directors of the yammmunced DY 
tional Plant Food Institute, qy,jammme Division 
the Institute’s convention at wh 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Passed 
resolution expressing regret over 
death. 

“Mr. Petitt has served with j 
tinction as a member of the board 
directors of the National Plant Fj 
Institute and has otherwise cont 
uted generously of his time and 
ents in furthering the interests 
the fertilizer industry,” the resolytj 
said in part. 
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Trouble-Free 
Service at 
APOTHECARIES 


HALL COMPANY 


Apothecaries Hall Company 
is one of the oldest joint stock 
companies in Connecticut and 
have been in the fertilizer 
business more than 100 yeals. 
They have been “PAY- 
LOADER?” users since 1942 


and now use three model HAs. Pi 
and one larger model HAH. engin 
They say, “‘PAYLOADER 

units are built for continuous The full 
trouble-free service and that wide 
just what we get. The neWMiacy in ha: 
model HA roll-back buckelst qualit 
increases the delivery with a 


This is especially true in 1} 
car unloading.” 
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orld Survey of 


ast Control 
ducts Published 


TON—Publication of a 
pesticide industry cov- 
ya U.S. and 65 foreign coun- 
» the first of its kind in scope 
comprehensiveness, Was 
of th ed by the Chemical and Rub- 

- | pivision of the Business. and De- 
ite, du He» Services Administration, U.S. 

at Wh partment of Commerce. 

Passed cording to the survey, which is 
t over tained in a 213-page book titled 
rorld Survey of Pest Control Prod- 


1 of Wg 
1 oversd 
Univerg 
are } 
M and 
Vices w 
burial 


with ( » US, production of pesticides 
the %Korean conflict has ap- 
Plant Fdlllbyimately doubled. This expansion 
se cont . created a capacity capable of a 
le and ential output that domestic re- 
iterests rements cannot absorb. ; 
' resolutifiMat the same time the use of pesti- 


bs is increasing not only in vol- 


ume but in variety and application 
of specialized products for specific 
controls is becoming more general. 
To meet the growing demand for 
specific controls, manufacturers have 
in the past 10 years expanded the 
number of compounds available for 
control of insects, fungi, weeds and 
the like more than in all previous 
years of the industry’s history. 

The survey shows that domestic 
output of toxic ingredients for pesti- 
cides in 1955 at producers’ level was 
estimated at $200 million, with in- 
stalled capacity twice as great. Total 
U.S. exports (basic pesticides plus 
formulated products) attained an all- 
time high of $79 million in 1955, 
an increase of $16 million over 1954. 

Production of basic pesticides in 
foreign countries also has been in- 
creasing in recent years, particularly 
in West Germany, France, Belgium 
and Japan, providing keen competi- 
tion in world markets. 

Included in the survey are data on 
production, consumption, foreign 
trade, marketing methods, distribu- 


tion patterns, advertising media, ap- 
plication equipment and government 
regulations relating to pesticides. 
Prospects for increasing U:S. partici- 
pation in individual foreign markets 
also are analyzed. 

Individual copies of “World Sur- 
vey of Pest Control Products” may 
be purchased from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
or from U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is 60¢. 


SOIL CENTER PROPOSED 

WASHINGTON—A small soil con- 
servation research center at the 
University of Mississippi is contem- 
plated in the recently House-passed 
agriculture appropriation bill, accord- 
ing to Rep. Jamie Whitten (D., 
Miss.). This center, he said, would 
work in conjunction with a forest 
research center to provide necessary 
information for the Yazee and Little 
Tallahatchee watershed projects in 
Mississippi. 


Years Satisfac- 
y experience 
AYLOADER’”’ 
its at VALIANT 
RTILIZER 
{PANY | 
new HA ‘PAYLOADER’ 
s the work of 2 machines.” 
est Dickerson, plant supt. 
aliant Fertilizer company, 
adds, “This increase is 
le possible by the roll-back 
ket design which carries 
¢ bulk material. The low- 
ing bucket offers better 
and safety. Torque 
meverter and bucket design 
s longer tire wear, less 
age and practically no 
clean-up. 


More than 35 years of experience in tractor-shovel design 
application has been built into “PAYLOADER” units by 
Frank G. Hough Co., originators of the unit-design tractor- 


Nel. It is this vast experience and knowledge incorporated 
ES the design of each “PAYLOADER” model that makes the 
VY difference in its superior performance on any job. 


The new “PAYLOADER” Models HA and HAH include 
hy exclusive features which pay off in greater output per 
- They are small and compact for easy maneuvering and 
dling in close quarters, yet have ample dumping height for 
t any job. The 40° bucket roll-back gets full loads fast 
combined with the hydraulic shock absorber, enables the 
\YLOADER” to carry full loads in a higher gear without 
‘ge. These two features are BIG reasons why these ma- 
- give more production than heavier machines with 
engines, 


The full-reversing transmission and torque converter pro- 
*a Wide range of easily obtainable speeds and maximum eff- 
gag handling each load, Extremely rugged construction . . . 
‘ quality in each component—assures continuous perform- 
with a minimum of “down-time” and a longer useful life. 


)PAYLOADER’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


SUBSIDIARY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


pmpany 
at stock 
cut and 
tilizer 


It’s the difference in performance 
that has made the ‘‘PAYLOADER”’ 
the decided choice in thousands 
of plants throughout the world 
—there are more in service fo- 
day than all other makes com- 
bined. A ‘PAYLOADER” is your 
best investment now— and for 
the future. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 


970 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, i. 


CO Send profitable bulk-handling reports 
[Literature on model HA (18 cu. ft.) and 
model HAH (1 cu. yd.) “PAYLOADER” 


Literature on larger units to cu. yd. 


Name 
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Company 


Street 


City 


State 
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ICA STUDY 


(Continued from page 1) 


Korea, accounting for $1 out of every 
$6 of the Korean aid funds. 

Two US.-financed fertilizer plants, 
when completed, will supply two- 
thirds of Korea's nitrogenous ferti- 
lizer needs, and thereby reduce the 
country’s dependence on continuing 
aid from the U.S. They will save the 
U.S. over $20 million a year now used 


now used for fertilizer imports, ICA 
said. 


One plant, now under construc- 
tion by McGraw-Hydrocarbon Inc. 
of New York under an ICA-financed 
contract, will cost about $21 mil- 
lion. It is scheduled for completion 
in about two years. The second 
plant which is planned is expected 
to require about $19 million in ICA 
financing. 


Before Korea was divided by the 
Communists, nitrogenous fertilizer 
production from plants in North 
Korea was sufficient to meet the 
country’s needs. The loss of these 
plants behind the Iron Curtain, cou- 
pled with the influx of 4 to 5 million 
refugees from the north raising South 
Korea’s population to over 22 million, 
greatly increcsed the food production 
requirements of South Korea and 
made the fertilizer problem one of the 
most critical facing the new Republic. 


South Korea has about 5,000,000 
arable acres, which means that about 
four people must be fed from each 
acre. This land has been farmed for 
several thousand years, and requires 
heavy use of fertilizer to maintain its 
output. The Koreans have used com- 
mercial fertilizer for many years and 
with it have kept food production in 
line with rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. 


The imports of fertilizer financed 
by ICA are sold to Korean farmers 
through the ROK government for 
Korean currency which is then used 
to help meet local currency costs of 
the military and non-military aid 
programs. 


The fertilizer consultant team 
will review and analyze Korea’s 
use of fertilizer and lime in recent 
years and recommend quantities of 
nitrogen, phosphates, potash and 
lime that may be needed. They will 
make suggestions for programs to 
bring knowledge of more effective 
uses of fertilizer to Korean farm- | 
ers. 


Their study will consider the type 
and quantity of fertilizer materials 
that may be needed from the second 
factory, and supplementary phosphate 
and lime manufacturing mixing plants 
which may be required. 


They will review the fertilizer dis- 
tribution and financing facilities, and 
recommend how they can be improved 
to provide fertilizer of the types need- 
ed at the time required and at the 
lowest cost to the farmers. 

Fertilizer procurement and import 
plans and procedures will be review- 
ed, including the receiving of fertilizer 
at ports, and recommendations made 
for improvement of the system. 


MCA Committee 
Chairmen Elected 


WASHINGTON—P. W. Tucker, 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., and J. O. Browning, Merck & 
Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J., have been 
elected co-chairmen of the chemical 
packaging committee of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Assn. C. E. 
Pruett, the Du Pont Co., Wilmington, 
was elected vice chairman. 

J. E. Weaver, Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corp., Pittsburgh, has been 
elected chairman of the tank car 
committee of the association. D. M. 
Long, Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, was 
elected vice chairman of the com- 
mittee. 
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INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Missouri Corn Fields 
Attacked by Cutworms 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Cutworm dam- 
age to corn has become common over 
most of the northern half of Missouri. 
Light damage can be found in many 
fields although heavy damage seems 
to be confined to only a few. 

The worms doing the damage are 
primarily black cutworms, although 
a few clay-backed cutworms are also 
present. Although some of the worms 
are nearing pupation, there are a 
good many which appear to have an- 
other two weeks of feeding ahead of 


them. 


Blister beetles are beginning to 
show up in large numbers in alfalfa 
and some other crops. 

Webworms are causing some trou- 


ble in corn fields, especially those 
that have gotton fairly weedy. Grass- 
hopper damage is beginning to show 
around the margins of some fields. 
Damage is particularly noticeable in 
northern Missouri.—Sterling Kyd and 
George W. Thomas. 


Thrip Losses Suffered 
In Arizona Fields 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Thrips have 
been found causing serious injury to 
cotton near grain fields in areas of 
Arizona. In Pinal County, thrips in 
some instances were knocking off 
8-10 squares per plant in fields where 
cotton was 12-18 in. high. 

Spider mites were also showing up 
in a few fields. The cotton leaf per- 
forator is showing up both in planted 


and stub cotton and some control 
measures are being practiced. In stub 
cotton in the Litchfield Park area, 
Lygus are causing enough damage to 
warrant control measures—J. N. 
Roney. 


Grasshopper Hatching 
Rapidly in lowa 


AMES, IOWA—The hatch of differ- 
ential grasshoppers is proceeding 
rapidly in south central and south- 
west Iowa. In eastern Iowa, vegeta- 
tion is heavy, kéeping the ground 
cool. Populations now range from 1-5 
per square yard. The big hatch is ex- 
pected 7-10 days after hay is cut. At 
Ankeny there are 100 to 300 young 
hoppers per square yard in fence- 
rows, roadsides and ditch banks. They 
have already destroyed enough vege- 
tation so they are moving into crops. 

Soil insects continue to cause dam- 
age. Seed corn maggots, snout beetles, 
ants, cutworms and wireworms have 
destroyed thousands of acres of corn 


: 
eHIGH ANALYSIS 

eIMPROVED PHYSICAL 


CONDITION 


DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


Modern Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Please address communications to 


ASHCRAET-WILKINSON Gi 


Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address: 


District Offices 


NORFOLK, VA. + CHARLESTON, S.C. JACKSON, MISS. 
TAMPA, FLA. +» COLUMBUS, O. « MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


‘Wallace C. Harding, Jr. 


and soybeans. Reports indicate tl 


some of the destroyed fi. jes P 
treated with low dosages srg 4 of t 
secticides (% pound per acre br¢ protection 
cast). populatio 

Ants and corn root aphids are sh arried 0° 
ing up in local areas. Wirew orm, purope’ 


other soil insects may complicate the Vince 
picture. igtively 
Wireworms in corn are stjj dd made Jun 


especially in northern 10 
es. 


this seasc 

Armyworms and wheat-heaq , and five € 
worms are in heavy oats and brq Various 
in central Towa. The corn horeg fo three- 
spreading and development mg n 
along rapidly last week. Here Fritchton 


results of stalk examinations: wa 
lo County 8% larvae, 92°, pupa 
10% emerged; Ankeny 2% j, 
98% pupation, 66% emerged, ¢ 
masses per 100 plants (24-in, coy 
North Iowa: 10% larvae, 90% 

pated, 20% emerged (10-16-in, coy 
—Harold Gunderson. 


Medfly Seen in 


14th Florida County Ag 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—tThe phyllium 
report of the trapping of an ad™mmifoliating 
Mediterranean fly in Melbourne, BigmESouth Ca 
vard County, Florida, June 7, pus 


townships 


the total number of counties infes ey rs 
to 14. The infested counties are: Dallilithe proble 
Broward, Palm Beach, Hendry, blists 
lier, Charlotte, Highlands, Des by too 


Manatee, Hardee, Lee, Sarasota, P 
and Brevard. 

The 12 hosts that larvae have be 
reported from are: Calamondin, s 
nam cherry, orange (sweet and sou 
grapefruit, guava, tangelo, jamb 
kumquat, mango, rose apple, pez 
and sapodilla. 

Almost all infestations that ha Fire bI 
been found outside of Dade Coumifand bact 
are on or near a highway leadif™™m—noted. 
from the infested area in Dade Co The sq 
ty.—H.. A. Denmark. erous on 


Alfalfa Field Damage — 
Reported in Maryland 


coastal a 
Cabbag 
COLLEGE PARK, MD.—There abun 
been some damage to second cuttifiborer is - 
alfalfa in Talbot County, Marylaiibeans at 
by the alfalfa weevil. In general, holMtato wire 
ever, the second growth is free fr@@Merous at 
weevil, especially where a spray Walearworm 
put on immediately after the hay WCutworm 
removed. Clemson, 
Pea aphids averaged 35 per swam. H. Coc 
on second growth alfalfa in Waf a 
ington County. Variegated cutwo: Mexica 
were found in alfalfa in Dorches Spotter 
County. Potato leafhopper adu! 
were found on alfalfa in Frederl ATHE] 
County. Leafhoppers are causing beetle is 
lowing of the later cuttings of alfalfggbeans in 
A survey of wheat fields in Was , Heavy 
ington County showed Hessian Matis 
populations to be very low. Th wel 
spring there was a heavy infestatl to ae co 
in wheat in this county. Armywo hel 
are present in some small grain fie a | 
in Dorchester and Caroline Count rm. 


transplan 
thrips al 
blooms. 

Thread 
in the co: 
tree inse 
pruner, 

blister of 


The bu 
Cutworms are doing some 
to'corn in Montgomery County. county 4, 


worms have done light to moder 
damage to field corn in Wicom 
County. 

Snap beans and soy beans in | 
Salisbury area have been damag 
by the bean leaf beetle. Colorado J 
tato beetles are abundant on untre 
ed potatoes and tomatoes on the 10 
er Shore, and are showing UP 
Prince Georges County. Striped ‘ 
cumber beetles are abundant on © 
taloupes, squash and cucumbers 10! 
Salisbury area and are troubles 
on cucumbers grown for pickles 
Calvert County.—Theo. L. Bissell 4 


Dow Che 


Varied Pests Watched 
In Indiana Orchards 


VINCENNES, IND. — First >" 
plum curculio activity is past in“ 
mercial Indiana orchards. Stink-t 
activity is light and Oriental 
moth activity is between the first! 
second brood and first brood act! 
was extremely light. 

Weather conditions were 
favorable for. codling moth act 


eondition: 
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week; however, 11 
were found in ‘the 
trees in one orchard where 
tection had been weak and a heavy 
lation of codling moth larvae was 
ed over from 1955. : 
puropean red mite populations in 
the Vincennes area are generally re- 
tively light at this time. Counts 
: de June 5 on 100 leaves from plots 
miticide has been applied 
tis season averaged 0.7 mobile form 
and five eggs Per leaf. 
various sized armyworm larvae up 
ip three-fourths grown have been 
{ derate to severe injury in 


icate 
elds 
Of soi] 
cre brq 


tops of 


are sh 
vorms 
plicate 


nern ¢q 


lead a: 
and 
boreg 


nt ing mo 
Hers ston, Palmyra and Vincennes 
ns: Wajfillmimtgwnships of Knox County. Weather 
eonditions have been favorable for 
% Ia this pest. About 2,000 acres had been 
ed, 6 grayed for armyworm control in 
-in. commmmgibson County prior to June 1.—D. 
90% W, Hamilton. 


cor 


South Carolina Fights 
Boll Weevils, Thrips 


thrips are causing damage and stem- 


The leaf spot is seriously de- 
an adfmiMfoliating alfalfa in some areas of 
yurne, Carolina. 

> 7, pUSMNE Sugarcane beetle damage has been 


es infesMilMnoted in Newberry County. Among 


are: Dallllithe problems of ornamentals are: Oak 
ndry, G@illMeaf blister, scald of camellia (caused 
s, DeSdillpy too severe pruning of roots in 
asota, scald of boxwood, 


thrips and beetle damage to rose 


have bammblooms. 

odin, s Thread blight of pecan is reported 
and souliimin the coastal area. Among the forest 
0, jamb—lltree insects and diseases are: Twig 
ple, pedmmpruner, lice, leaf miner and- leaf 


blister of oak. 

Fire blight of apple is widespread 
and bacterial spot of peach has been 
noted. 

The squash bug is unusually num- 
erous on watermelon in Barnwell and 
Chesterfield. Blister beetles are un- 
usually numerous on tomatoes in the 
coastal area. 

Cabbage looper moths are unusual- 
ly abundant. The lesser cornstalk 
borer is reported damaging corn and 
beans at Spartanburg. Southern “po- 
tato wireworms are unusually num- 
erous at Charleston. Flight of corn 
earworm moths increased at Florence. 
Cutworms are still numerous at 


Clemson, Florence and Charleston.— 
J. H. Cochr 
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cutwortimMexican Bean Beetle 

Dorches 

in Georgia 


Frederf ATHENS, GA.—The Mexican bean 
ausing yammreetle is infesting 70 acres of lima 
; of in Harris County, Georgia. 
; in Wal. Heavy infestations of the squash 
Tessian ON cantaloupes and squash in 
low. Madison County have been noted. 


infestati 


€ corn earworm has infested 15 
rmywo Be o% of the ears in sweet corn in } 
grain fie attnall County; 90% in nearby field 
e Countiggg 


The budworm is moderate to heavy 


ne 
unty. Wi Candler, and Emanuel 
moder tobacco fielas, 

Wicomfamm, “oderate to heavy infestations. of 


aphids on tobacco in Tattnall and 


ans in| dler counties are noted.—C,- R. 
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Chloropicrin Added to 
Dow Fumigant Line 


Pas been added 
Broup of to the expanding 


umigants produced by the 


roubleso W Chemical © 

Bissell 4 i fumigant is effective for con- 
he 4 wide range of organisms, in- 

d 48 Such soil pests as nematodes, 


bacteria, fungi and weed 
of ane it is used also for eontrol 


and many pests of stored 


ist and other commodities, Dow 
was one of the first 
oars to achieve widespread use 


oh a 
field nigant, Its earliest general 


2S in pineapple fields in 
Wali under the pioneering efforts 
ise, ell Johnson during the early 


CLEMSON, S.C.—Boll weevils and 


MIDLAND, MICH, — Chloropicrin | 


California Lists Its Ten Most Injurious 
Insect Pests on Basis of Crops Damaged 


SACRAMENTO — California’s 10 
most injurious insects have been list- 
ed by the Bureau of Entomology, 
State Department of Agriculture. 
These insect public enemies have been 
rated on the basis of crop damage 
compiled by County. Agricultural 
Commissioners and from surveys and 
operations of the department. 

The list includes two general 
groups of insects; spider mites and 
grasshoppers, in addition to the top 
10 most damaging pests: The results 
were announced by Stewart. Lock- 
wood, assistant chief of the bureau. 

The number one spot on the list is 


held by the corn earworm, otherwise 


known as the cotton bollworm and 
tomato fruitworm. It attacks crops 
which last year were valued at $423,- 
193,000. This figure represents the 
potential damage if the crops attack- 
ed had-been. totally destroyed. 


Two lygus bugs, almost identical, 
were accorded second place in the 
compilation of the potential damage 
which they could do if not controlled. 


The others were rated in this order: 
California red scale, black scale, beet 
leafhopper, spotted alfalfa aphid, San 
Jose scale, olive parlatoria scale, 
peach twig borer and codling moth. 


An estimate of the place which the 
khapra beetle, a major pest of stored 
grain, would occupy in the agricul- 
tural economy of. California, if un- 
controlled, was not attempted. How- 
ever, during the 1955-56 fiscal year, 
California budgeted $438,000 and the 
federal government $242,000 in the 
campaign of eradicating the pest from 
infested premises. In 1955, a total of 
101 properties, with a total of 37,670,- 
000 cu. ft., were treated and released 
from quarantine. : 
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Prentiss Appointment 


NEW YORK—W. J. Fowler of the 
Whitaker Oil Co. has been named 
sales representative for Prentox 
household and industrial insecticide 
concentrates in the tri-state area of 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, it 
has been announced by Prentiss Drug 
& Chemical Co., Inc., New York, Mr; 
Fowler, who has been associated with 
the insecticide business for many 
years, will make his headquarters at 
1561 Marietta Road N.W., Atlanta, 
where warehouse stocks of Prentox 
products will be maintained. 


KENNETH A. SPENCER HONORED 


KANSAS CITY—Kenneth A. Spen- 
cer, president of the Spencer Chemi- 
cal Co,, received the Sam Casey 
award for 1955-56 from the Society 
for the Advancement of Management 
here June 6. The award is given each. 
year to the person who does thé most 
good for management in the greater 
Kansas City area. 


‘In the citrus belt, 


HOW UNION BAG BUILDS MORI 
SINESS FOR THE FERTILIZER I! 


we’re sold on 


fertilizer in Multiwalls” 


F. M. Hahs, citrus grower, 
Land O’Lakes region, Fla. 


fhen you open up an orange like this 
one,” says Mr. Hahs, “you see—and taste— 
what good fertilizer can do. I’ve been sold on 
fertilizer for 33 years, but it’s never been as easy 
to handle as it is now that it comes in Multi- 


wall bags.” 


~ ‘Welcomes fertilizer tips from Union Bag 


This veteran citrus grower, who recently won 
$500 award as the “longest steady customer” of Tay 
the Gulf Fertilizer Company of Tampa, operates 
his 29-acre citrus farm along scientific lines. He 
is an interested reader of tips on fertilizer appli- 
“cation that come to him through Union Bag’s 
countrywide information program. Union-spon- 
sored features on fertilizer use are seen or heard 
in newspapers and magazines, and on radio and 
television stations. 


Most growers and farmers, like Mr. Hahs, 
Multiwall paper bags, as made by Union Bag, 
the most efficient containers for fertilizer. Tight 
and clean, Union Multiwalls are easy to handle, 
stock and store; do a real job of selling your 
brand name. They spell satisfied farm customers 
for fertilizer manufacturers and dealers, contrib- 
ute handsomely to a steadily increasing volume 


of fertilizer sales. 


It’s good business to use Union Multiwalls, made 
by a company that works actively to create good i 


business for you. 


The Gulf F 


Flor 


“Union Bag’s Information 
helps sell more fert 
use it shows farmers how 
to use fertilize 
efficiently.” 


Mr. R. R. Reed, Sales Mana- 
ger, Gulf Fertilizer Company, 
Tampa, Florida. 


ertilizer Com- 
which has served 
for 54 years, pack- 


many fertilizers in 
Union Multiwalls. 
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ONI Multiwall Bags 
UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION - WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Aphid Parasites 
Released in Missouri 


COLUMBIA, MO. — Entomologists 
at the University of Missouri have 
announced they are turning loose 
thosuands of tiny parasitic wasps to 
feed upon the spotted alfalfa aphid— 
a new enemy of Missouri alfalfa 
fields. 

Harry E. Brown, university ento- 
mologist, said the parasites use the 
aphid as a natural host and soon de- 
stroy the alfalfa pest. Although the 
parasites should not be expected to 
completely wipe out the spotted 


CHEAPER TO PATCH THAN BUY NEW! 


DRIES INSTANTLY 
AMERICAN WORLD CHEMICAL (0. © 3425 GLIVE © SI. LOUIS 3. MO, 
PINT $2 @ QUART $3.50... POSTPAID 


aphid, Mr. Brown said, they will help 
control the crop pest. 

Mr. Brown said if the parasites 
prove effective against the spotted 
aphid, they will spread naturally over 
the entire area of infestation. 

The parasites were first imported 
from France and Israel by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The 
USDA now is growing them in New 
Jersey and sending three shipments 
a week, from 3,000 to 15,000 of the 
parasites, to the University of Mis- 
souri Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

They are being released in South- 
west Missouri, where the alfalfa dis- 
ease first became a problem last Sep- 
tember. 


ORCHARD GRASS SEED 
BLACKSBURG, VA.—Virginia now 
produces about 40% of the orchard 
grass seed grown in the U.S., reports 
W. W. Lewis, agronomist at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 


Entomologist Predicts 


Grasshopper Infestation 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS — One of the 
worst grasshopper infestations in 20 
years has been predicted by Dr. Don- 
ald Ashdown of the Texas Technolo- 
gical College Horticulture Depart- 
ment. 


This prediction is based on sev- 
eral conditions. He said several mil- 
lion acres north of Lubbock had 
been surveyed and an unusually 
high number of “egg pots” had been 
found. They have been preserved 
by the long drouth, and may hatch 
out this year into heavy infestd- 
tions. 


He recommends that farmers and 
ranchers in the area be on the alert. 
There will be no funds for this erad- 
ication in Texas, according to state 
Agriculture Commissioner John 
White, so landowners must take the 
initiative in controlling the hoppers. 


‘| the Missouri Soil Fertility and pj, 


Farmers get better insect control 


Missouri Plant 


Nutrition Group a 
Elects J. H. Gillic gee 


COLUMBIA, MO.—New progray} 
to help get information to farme 
and fertilizer dealers were agreg 
upon in a meeting held June 5-¢ } 
Columbia, Mo. The meeting was 


Nutrition Council, an organizatid 
which includes farmers, dealers al 
fertilizer industry people interest, 
in Missouri soil fertility. 

New officers elected for the og 
ing year are: J. H. Gillie, Phijjj 
Petroleum Co., Kansas City, preg 
dent; R. C. Graham, Virginia-cy 
lina Chemical Co., Caruthersyjj 
Mo., vice president; B. B. Maino 
Farm Bureau Service Co., New Fig 
ence, Mo., secretary-treasurer. Na 
board members are Austin Moy 
Davison Chemical Co., Joplin, Ma 
Dick Balzer, Spencer Chemical (y 
Kansas City, and Tate Sweeny, Da 
ling Fertilizer Co., Marshall, Mo, 

Plans were made to buy met 
signs to identify many of the 
souri fertilizer test plots of the e 
tension service. 

Plans were also made to arrang 
for fertilizer dealer tours late thj 
summer in conjunction with the e 


tension service. Action was alsmmON CAME 


taken to send out quarterly newg™m televisio 
releases to all members of the omm™Soybean C 
ganization and others interested igggreporter f 


Thomason 


We 
Sale 


A week. 
any var 
handising 


soil fertility concerning the lates 
agronomic and soil information. 

Membership requirements and th 
date for paying dues were als 
changed to strengthen participatio 
in the council’s membership. 

In addition to field tours at Sa 
born Field and South Farms, Dr. 
A. Albrecht, Dr. George Smith an 
John Faloon of the University o 
Missouri soils department spoke 
the sessions. 


$3,000,000 Israel Farm 
Chemical Plant Opens 


The con 
partnershi 
jam and | 


HAIFA, ISRAEL— A $3,000,00 
chemical plant, established in Isra¢ 
with American and European capita 
know-how and equipment, bega 


operations last month. ‘Bean maki 
The plant produces chlorine, causti@dded a s 
soda and a number of related chemprn ajso , 


@ Farmers prefer Heptachlor because it controls a 
wider variety of insects—soil insects, forage insects, 
cotton insects, and many others. They prefer 


cals essential to industry and agric 
ture, for both domestic and export r¢ 
quirements. It was established 
Electrochemical Industries (Fruté 


he princi 
otton, rit 
Planters fi 
nformatio 


HEPTACHLOR CONTROLS: 


Forage insects Soil insects rom), Ltd., which is affiliated witiertijizing 
Alfalfa Weevil Corn Rootworms Heptachlor because it’s safe...a residue tolerance for 
Alfalfa Snout Beetle White Grubs H . i icals for th featur 
eptachlor has been established on many crops 
Spittlebug Cutworms J past 23 years. The plant is on a 739 veteran f 
Wi i 1 acre site near Haifa. mes, KA’ 
—— ies sara To you, this wide range use and acceptance of Nearly half of the $3,000,000 inves ll It. The 
stock and less American Electrochemical Industri pre 
naa Japanese Beetle <s = inventories. Inc., Cleveland, for the purpose of ig usually q 
arvae) growin man : * | vesting in the Israel venture. 
Harvester Ants Flea Beetles (Larvae) cid ener 8 de d for Hep tachlor insecti- The company also produces nut deg 
ising i | ber of insecticides and fungicides, 
Egyptian Alfa False Wireworms es is also being built by advertising in your agri- eluding benzene hexachloride, linda’ abou 
Black Vine Weevil Root Weevil cultural markets. and copper oxychloride, fungi\qay. ough 
ine Weevi iateids Chetek used for the treatment of vines, cit pales 
Plant Bugs Heptachlor is available in many convenient forms | ‘Tees: °live and other trees. ley or 
Leafhoppers Ants d t The company’s formulation 
Asiatic Garden Beetle and concentrations—w if; which is equipped with the mod & bac 
Root Maggots concentra an es. F i _ | mixing, will also manufacture vet) SOR 
gran or complete informa- | in the form of dusts, We 
Cotton Boll Weevil tion on Heptachlor, and recommendations for its | Powders and emulsions. ame pro; 
Cotton Fleahopper Weevils use write to: College fo 
Cotton Thrips Root RK.—Roy Johnson, 4 
j orms INER 
Sugar Beet Root year-old aviator of Minneapolis. ith 
Tarnished Plant Bugs killed May 16 when his 
Armyworms plane crashed in a vetch fie Ohnny 
Pao Western Harvester VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION | striking a garage near 1 heise 
this town of 600. Mr. Jo eal, but } 
Garden Webworms Eye Gnats 330 East Grand Aven f tor, waS SHRViews w; 
ue, Dept. CL-66 Chic 11, WMinois ormer flying instructor, S wit 
‘ usters, inc., n 
Representatives in Principal Cities Mo. been dusting small 
in this area since May 12, 2” Fertilizer. 


Export Division, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. returning from spraying about 


miles northwest of here. 
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ON CAMERA—A Bradley County, Ark. farm family is shown above ready for 
b television performiance on @& program sponsored by Planters Fertilizer & 
Soybean Co. of Pine Bluff, Ark. From left to right are Johnnie Holmes, farm 
reporter for Station KATY, Mrs. Howard Thomason, Mr. Thomason, Faye 
Thomason and Ray Hunter, Bradley County agent. 


Weekly TV Program Promotes 
Sales for Arkansas Company 


ms, Dr. 

Smith an By AL. P. NELSON with farmers on their experiences 
iversity 0 Croplife Special Writer with fertilizers. 

| spoke afm A weekly television program with In addition, Johnny accumulates 


many soil conservation and fertilizer 
facts of his own, and uses these on 
be aro two ideas. One is supplying 
ers Fertilizer & Soybean Co., Pine | current timely information on a regu- 
Bluff, Ark., makers of Razorback fer- | lar basis such as weather, news and 
ilizers. markets. The second idea is to include 
The company, which is a four way features and reports on farm and 
partnership of George, James, Wil- | home activities from the actual busi- 
iam and Louis Dunklin, brothers, be- ness of farming and home making to 
pan making fertilizer in 1948 and all other aspects of rural life. * 

pdded a soybean plant in 1950. The He travels about 85,000 miles in his 
firm also operates a large cotton gin. car annually visiting farmers and 
he principal crops in this area are produces about 400 rural slanted tele- 
otton, rice and soybeans, and the vision programs a year, with about 
Planters firm is disseminating all the He 
nformation it can to farmers about | °f film which he takes anaes “on 
ertilizing and raising these crops. rural scenes, and about 1,200 still pic- 


any varied educational and mer- 
handising features is used annually 
Farm @2nuary through April by the Plant- 
pens 
. $3,000,00 
d in Israq 
2an capita 
t, bega 


ine, causti 
ited chem 
ind agricul 
1 export r¢ 
blished } 
(Fruta 
liated wi 


, Haifa tures and slides relating to fertiliza- 
;, essentia The television program is a daily tion and other farm topics. 

als for t feature, five days a week, with a 

is on a Tamm Veteran farm reporter, Johnny Hol- This television program costs the 


mes, KATV, Pine Bluff, conducting Planters Fertilizer & Soybean Co. 


,000 inves@ it. The Planters Fertilize ws about $75 per program. The firm 
f Americagi bean Co. sponsors the msn he _ spends about $1,000 a year on the 
formed t Thursday at 12:45 p.m. It is a half program, and this is the second 
Industrie hour program, with 15 minutes year it has run the program, ac- 
rpose Of il Usually devoted to a guest speaker. cording to George Dunklin. . 

ire. 


The Planters firm helps Mr. Holmes 
to get fertilizer company representa- 
tives, county agents and others to ap- 
pear on the weekly programs. These 
men are given fifteen minutes to talk 
about some phase of the fertilizer 
problem, or one related to it. 

These talks are very well received, 
judging from the letters which Plant- 
ers and the television station receive. 
Each guest talks for 15 minutes, as a 
rule, and the rest of the program per- 
taining to markets, news, etc. oc- 
cupies another 15 minutes, including 
commercials. 

When the speakers are lined up in 
advance, Planters Fertilizer and Soy- 


To realize the importance of this 
program we need to know a little 
more about Johnny Holmes and how 
thoroughly he covers the farm situa- 
ion in this area of Arkansas. 

Johnny was raised on a Rio Grande 
alley cotton and livestock farm. He 
Hhe mode as a bachelor of science degree in 
rushing am@’sicultural education from Texas A. 
ure variolige “. College and has 10 years of ex- 
dusts, we 


ns. 


ices a 
igicides, i 
ide, linda 
», fungicid 
vines, cit 


ition plan 


Perience on radio and television, He 


tage with two Texas farm and 
Colle, Programs from Texas A. & M. 
og for two years, served as farm 
| in Cedar Rapids, Iowa for two 
ohnson, — and was farm service director 
apolis, in Little Rock, Ark., for 


ne heart Gi the ac not only travels through | cards are mailed to 500 or more 
Johnson, MiB dea), ™ he al of the state a great | farmers in the area. 

, was CURR Views with, Per hundreds of inter- For instance, during the 1956 win- 
nent AeTithem, ang th armers, tapes many of | ter and spring season, cards were sent 
+. of HaY@i vision en uses them'on his tele- | out to farmers advertising the fact 
small gra Peasy. that “A. B. Beasley, agronomist, 
2, and “4 n he broadcasts the Planters | Spencer Chemical Co. was scheduled 


F 

area & Soybean Co, programs on 

condi.) S, he Often plays a tape re- 
ng which consists of interviews 


to give a talk March 8 on ‘Fertilizing 
Corn’.” Another card said that Leo 
(Continued on page 14) 


about 


SHOP 


OVER THE COUNTER | 


TALK 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
OCroplife Merchandising Editor 
Why is it that farmers often wait too long to start their insect 


control program? Despite the effectiveness of insecticides in keeping 
down insect damage, millions of dollars annually are lost to cotton 


pests. 


County Agent James Taylor of Howard County, Texas, thinks 


he has part of the answer. 


“Farmers depend too much upon county agents and entomolo- 
gists,” he says. “Most of us are busy with the insect control program 
from June to September. Yet we can’t get around to enough farms. 
With some 800 farms in this county, I can’t possibly inspect every 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn. 
His neighbors tacked a “C.B.” onto 

his name, but Old Joe wasn’t cocky 
over it, no, not at all. With humility 
he went about doing good. He liked 
the better things of life, and the 
pretty things. He lived at the edge 
of town, just where the country be- 
gins. He owned only a few acres of 
land and they were larger than most 
acres; they were deeper just like his 
thinking. 


C. B. stands for Community 
Builder, and Joe was just that. He 
worked for a better school and a 
better church in his neighborhood. 
Naturally his business in town was 
good. He took an active part in 
all civic affairs. He knew well 
what public relations meant. 


Joe wasn’t average by a long shot. 
He didn’t know French or physics, 
neither did he grade high in biology 
or geology. He did know people how- 
ever and we suspect that the C.B. 
after his name meant more to him 
and more to others than any other 
degree that could have been con- 
ferred on him. 

Her neighbors placed a“G.N.” after 
Dot’s name. She was not one of those 
“Gimme Gals.” She never traveled far 
and wide. Her calls were made with- 
out calling cards. Instead she used 
flowers; home baked rolls; a cherry 
pie; some grape juice and to a new- 
comer it was a dressed hen; to a 
shut-in, a good book. She would see 
that some older person got to church 
on Sunday. She was Santa Claus to 
many little tots. 

G.N. stands for Good Neighbor, 
and Dot was made happy when they 
added it after her name, 

The world needs good neighbors 
and community builders. How many 
CB’s and GN’s do we have in our 
civic clubs and community organiza- 
tions? 


cotton field in time to save it from 
the bugs and worms. 


“If farmers would attend the in- 
sect meetings and field days, study 
the insect guide and try to learn 
the various insects, they could 
often stop an infestation before it 
starts. 


“Instead they sometimes wait un- 
til a county agent can get out to 
check the cotton patch. He may be 
three or four days getting to it be- 
cause of previous commitments, and 
by that time the insects have made 
enough headway to cost the owner 
several bales of cotton.” 


Newsletter Helpful 


Among the firms which use a 
newsletter to educate and keep in 
contact with customers is HoMar 
Agricultural Chemicals, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


Designed to assist farmers in 
telling them how to help control 
weeds, insects, grasshoppers, brush, 
and termites, the newsletter has an 
accepted place in the company’s 
product promotion plans. While 
the newsletter does not make any 
prominent appeal in behalf of the 
company’s products, it does em- 
phasize the value of farm chemi- 
cals in the various control pro- 
grams. Control recommendations 
are included in detail. 


More and more firms are supple- 
menting their product promotions 
with newsletters which have the ap- 
peal of arriving at the farmer’s mail- 
box. when a particular weed or in- 
sect is causing the most destruction. 
That is when farmers are most re- 
ceptive to a solution. The appeal of 
timeliness not only helps sell farm 
chemicals; it hits the farmer when 
he is most concerned about possibly 
losing a sizable part of his crop to 
weeds or insects. 


Profitable 600 Sq. Ft. 


Although only 600 sq. ft. (20 by 
30 ft.), the retail store of J. J. Mor- 
eau & Son, Inc., Manchester, N.H., 
makes strategic use of its fertilizer, 
seed and related departments. The 
store’s location next to a U.S. post 
office sub-station helps attract traf- 
fic. Among its sales accomplishments 
for one year are: 250,000 tb. of 
fertilizer; 21,000 lb. of lawn seed; 
30,000 seed packets; 400 parakeets; 
90 canaries; and sizable quantities of 


feeds, remedies and pet supplies. 
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You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Olip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address, (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6425—Aphid 
Control Booklet. 


An 18-page booklet prepared by 
the agricultural chemicals division, 
American Cyanamid Co., is entitled, 
“Control the Spotted Alfalfa Aphid 
With Malathion.” The booklet con- 
siders the seriousness of the pest, 
history and spread of the aphid, dam- 
age to alfalfa, how to identify it, 
host plants, controls, advantages of 
malathion, how to use the product 
and points to remember in a control 
program. Advantages claimed for 
malathion are: Effective control in 
all areas, safety in handling, may 
be used next to barns and livestock, 
suitable for treatment for alfalfa to 
be fed to cattle, effective for mites, 
weevil larvae, leafhoppers and other 
alfalfa pests and availability in spray 
and dust formulations. The booklet 
is available without charge. Check 
No. 6425 on the coupon and mail it 
to Croplife. 


No. 6426—Liquid 
Mixed Fertilizer 


The Midstate Machinery Co. has 
prepared a brochure entitled, “Every- 
thing You Need to Manufacture and 
Sell Liquid Mixed-Fertilizer.” Three 
separate liquid mixed-fertilizer plants 
have been designed by the company, 
according to the brochure. Each one 


can be assembled and erected locally 
or can be purchased with erection 
completed. Capacities range from 10- 
30 tons per hour. All plants incor- 
porate the scale system, and ingred- 
ients are weighed as they are added 
during the manufacturing process. 
Described in the brochure are the 
company’s facilities for providing 
equipment, training, chemical formu- 
las, cost data, sources of supply and 
merchandising aids. To secure the 
brochure check No. 6426 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6428—Grass- 
hopper Film 


The Shell Chemical Corp. has pro- 
duced a film on grasshopper control 
for farmer meetings and other events. 
The film, “Exit Grasshoppers,” a 
full-color, 10 min., 16 mm. sound 
movie, is available to county agents. 
The movie describes grasshoppers, 
the damage they do and how they 
are controlled with modern insecti- 
cides. Recommended control practices 
are shown for both crop-and range 
land. Filmed during two recent grass- 
hopper wars, the film tells how aldrin, 
Shell insecticide, has been used to 
treat infestations. It shows a US. 
Department of Agriculture coopera- 
tive control project over millions of 
acres, and a University of Wisconsin 
aldrin spray demonstration in severe- 
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C) No. 5448—Bag Seam 

C No. 5461—Bag Manuals 

O No. 5470—Truck Body 

[) No. 6415—Pyrethrum Booklet 
(C1 No. 6416—Soil Moisture 

No. 6417—Booklet 

0 No. 6418—Sprayer 

No. 6419—Applicator 
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ly infested crops. Check No. 6428 on 
the coupon, clip and mail it to secure 
more complete details about secur- 
ing the film. 


No. 6429—Formula- 
tion Pad 


_ A sample formulation pad for use 
in fertilizer mixing is being distrib- 
uted free by the Nitrogen Division 
of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Mix- 
ing companies can use the sample as 
a suggested design in making up their 
own formulation pads, company offici- 
als state. The pad contains 90 identi- 
cal forms which mixers can use in 
recording ingredients used in any 
given mixture. Inside covers of the 
pad carry three sets of tables: (1) 
Detailed analyses of nitrogen solu- 
tions; (2) the number of pounds of 
each solution that must be used to 
add specified units of nitrogen; (3) 
the equivalent acidity or basicity of 
all commonly used nitrogen carriers. 
A copy of the formulation pad may 
be obtained free by checking No. 
‘6429 on the coupon and mailing it to 
Croplife. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New see- | 
tion of recent issues of OCrop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6419—Applicator 


Details of a universal hitch applica- 
tor are available from the Pollard 
Manufacturing Co. Company officials 
state that the hitch permits rear 
‘mounting the mixed liquid fertilizer 
applicator to all tractors, regardless 
of model or age. Six-row and 8-row 
models are available. Boom height is 
‘adjustable. Secure more complete de- 
tails by checking No. 6419 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6416—Soil 
Moisture 


A slide film with an accompanying 
25-min. recorded commentary on how 
soil moisture measurement works and 
the benefits it can provide has been 
prepared by the Rayturn Corp. The 
film deals with soil moisture-plant 
growth relationships and with the 
control of irrigation through soil 
moisture measurement. The slide film 
is available at no charge for in- 
dividual meetings and at cost for 
permanent use. Check No. 6416 on 
the coupon and mail it to secure 
more complete details. 


No. 6421—Speed- 
ometer 


Details of a farm speedometer used 
to coordinate over-the-ground speed 
of farm equipment with the flow of 
anhydrous ammonia are available 
from the manufacturer, the instru- 


ment division of Stewart-War,, 
Corp. The company states that ta 
unit, installed either on a tractor , 
rig, registers the actual Speed an 
total distance traveled regardless , 


varying tire sizes, gear ratios, ¢)i,mm™meratuTe which is 


page, etc. The speedometer on the 
speeds up to 10 miles per hour a,j the mail to Crop! 
comes in a complete kit. To 
more details check No. 6421 — 0. g417—I 
coupon and drop it in the mail. |pooklet 
No. 5448—Side Sean: 
For Bags 
‘ oklet in behalf 
A new overstitched side seam fy try, entitled “Fr 
burlap bags, which is said to climi™Mycc” “Young pe 


nate raveling of loose weft yarns of 
the cut edges of the burlap, has bee} 
introduced by the Bemis Bro. Bas 
Co. The seam is called the “Edgel 
Lock.” Loose weft yarns coming 


bring the field of 
a hand j 
orrow,” accordil 
contributions 
as in fertilize 


loose and mingling with the produc weed killers, 
packed has long been a problem witli, disease trea 
burlap bag users, and has become infMined, “The dema 
creasingly so with the growing tren@MMiyates has eXC 


toward automatic feeders, automatid 


ears,” 
seed planters and other mechanized . 


oklet. To secure 
farm operations, according to com b, 6417 on the cc 
pany officials. Reports indicate that{i croplife. 
the seam completely eliminates tha 
loose weft yarn problem, they state 10. 5470—1 


Secure more complete details ph 
checking No. 5448 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 6420—Potash 
Booklet 


A new booklet, entitled, “Potash in 
Agriculture,” has been prepared by 
the American Potash Institute, Inc. 
Single copies are available without 
charge but quantity shipments neces- 
sitate a charge for the actual cost of 
printing, according to institute offi- 
cials. Sections are devoted to back- 
ground information about potash, its 
~use in plant nutrition, potash in soils, 
diagnosing needs, potash fertilizer 
materials, application, crop response 
and history of the product. A number 
of pictures and diagrams are part of 
the 34-page booklet. Check No. 6420 
on the coupon, clip and mail it to 
secure the booklet. 


No. 6418—Sprayer 


ply 

A new product 
& Manufactu 
pe] farm truck b 
ade name, “Strea 
okesmen said tl 
es the “scientifi 
ength, cold rolle 
ength, longer lif 
heir ‘statement 
bided frame platt 
x’ construction ° 


to absorb 


hd strai 
New literature has been prepared *% ara 
by the Spra-White Chemical Co. on signed that in é 


its sprayer line, called by the trade 
name, Spray-Master SM-3KW. Com- 
pany spokesmen state that the 
sprayer provides ample pressure and 
capacity to handle the spraying of 
trees, orchards, vineyards, parks, 
nurseries, roadsides, heavy brush, 
etc., and can be used with fungicides, 


he man can qu 
it to a safe, stu 
ith a choice of 
g’ livestock ga 
ay be added to 
acity.” More cor 
P secured by che 
he coupon and 


insecticides, herbicides and other blication, 
liquids. The unit consists of a piston- 

type pump which delivers 12 gal. per 2 
minute at 400 Ib. pressure, it is 0. 6422— 
claimed. Other characteristics: The §J A 16-page broch 


rmation, operat 
diaries has beer 
als & Chemic: 
Merica. Also in 
Ons for the e 
ong which are 
ts in pesticides 
rs, drying age 


unit has a single-cylinder 4-cycle air- 
cooled 3.6 h.p. engine; pressure con- 
troller, it is portable, has mist-to- 
stream adjustment and a pressure 
variation from 30 to 800 lb. per 
square inch. Secure additional infor- 
mation and literature by checking 
No. 6418 on the coupon and mailing 


it to Croplife. hers. Nearly 6( 
text. Free Coy 
No. 6423—Applicator re available by ¢ 
Kit € coupon and m 
New literature has been degre 0. 5461— 
by the Krausé Corp. on its tractor 
mounted applicator for liquid ferti- fanuals 


lizer. The applicator, which comes 10 
kit form, permits the “farmer-owner 
to top dress or side dress with liquid 
nitrogen or other solutions at the 
exact time and rate he desires,” 4¢- 
cording to company officials. The lit- 
erature states that the heart of the 
applicator is a hose pump which 1s 
actually 12 pumps in one. A revolving 
reel applies pressure to 12 short 
lengths of plastic hose, creating 
pumping action in the same manner 
as milking a cow. If less than 12 out- 
lets are required, hose may be gang 
ed with “Y” fittings. Interchangeable 
sprockets provide any desired rate of 
application. The rate is said to rema!n 
constant regardless of ground speed, 
providing positive control of amounts 
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which is available. Check 


Piste 6423 on the coupon and drop it 
r an ‘be mail to Croplife. 


‘cull 6417—Education- 
jpooklet 


il, 

ufacturing Chemists Assn., 
“yet in behalf of the chemical in- 
entitled “Frontiersman of the 
ire.” “Young people who are con- 
'NS Offering the field of chemistry today 
s beeifilfin have a hand in the shaping of 
according to the booklet. 
‘Edgell. contributions made by chemicals 
oming as in fertilizers, soil condition- 
roducfl. weed killers, insecticides and 
disease treatments, are de- 
me inlined. “The demand for chemistry 
-trendiMaguates has exceeded the supply 
omati@ilm many years,” according to the 
anizedl To secure the booklet check 
6417 on the coupon and mail it 


e that croplife. 
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5470—Truck 
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dy 


A new product of the Mid West 
hdy & Manufacturing Co. is an all- 
pe] farm truck body, called by the 
nde name, “Streamliner.” Company 
okesmen said that the body uti- 
es the “scientific forming of high 
ength, cold rolled steel for greater 
>, Inc. Mrength, longer life and less weight.” 
ithoutfheir statement continues: “The 
neces-@iblded frame platform features ‘Sti- 
ost < x’ construction which permits the 
e offi- 

sh, its 
1 soils, 
‘tilizer 
sponse 
umber 
art of 
. 6420 
it to 


ash in 
ed by 


bhdy to absorb off-the-road stresses 


hd strains and yet remain grain- 
pht. ‘Slip-on’ stock racks are so 
tes de signed that, in a matter of minutes 
Com. Mare, ™an_can quickly convert the 
+ the it toa safe, sturdy livestock body, 
a eal ith a choice of ‘swinging’ or ‘slid- 
at of g’ livestock gate. Tip-top boards 
ache ay be added to increase grain ca- 
city.” More complete details may 
icides, P secured by checking No. 5470 on 
other MME coupon and mailing it to this 
blication, : 
6422—Brochure 
: The A 16-page brochure about its origin, 
le air- @'mation, operations and three sub- 
> con- #M#diaries has been published by Min- 
ist-to- @Pals & Chemicals Corporation of 
sssure Mpmerica. Also included are applica- 
). per for the company’s products, 
infor- ong which are carriers and dilu- 
king ts in pesticides and wettable pow- 
ailing M's, drying agents, catalysts and 
hers. Nearly 60 pictures illustrate 
= € text. Free copies of the brochure 


re available by checking No. 6422 on 
© coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


5461—Bag 
fert- 
Results of research into phases 


in 
F multiwall packaging are now 


ywner 

liquid 
ailable for reference through a se- 
of manuals 


t the 


Bevis pa issued by the St. 
1¢ Co. The manuals are 
the Sid in cutting costs by 
ich ve packaging problems, accord- 
olving COmpany’s announcement. 


andboo 


alletizi ks issued thus far include a 


short 


ng manual i 
tinge » & multiwall bag 
anner ee manual and a printing man- 
2 out- © palletizing manual describes 


gang- Paper bags are han- 
seable ‘ Pallet and unit loads. It in- 


ate of pene: Publications and material 


email available by pallet manufactur- 
speed, cations, fork lift manufac- 
ounts others in the palleitzing 


tion of the various papers available 
for use in multiwall bag construction 
is outlined in the multiwall bag pa- 
pers manual. To provide a working 
knowledge of the types of printing 
processes and equipment, the print- 
ing manual reports on the many 
methods of printing now being used. 
Subject material includes types of 
inks and paper, printing plates and 
multiwall bag printing. Each of the 
manuals is illustrated with charts, 
photographs and drawings. To secure 
the manuals check No. 5461 on the 
coupon and mail it to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 6415—Booklet on 
Pyrethrum 


“Facts for 1956 About African 
Pyrethrum” is the title of a booklet 


prepared by African Pyrethrum De- 
velopment, Inc. The booklet’s intro- 
duction states that the product’s use 
as an insecticide gives qualities of 
quick knock-down, economy in low- 
er concentrations with synergists, 
rapid dispersal and high penetration. 
Also included in the booklet are sec- 
tions on Pyrethrum’s background and 
how it is grown in Africa and pro- 
cessed from the Pyrethrum bloom, a 
flat white flower with a yellow cen- 
ter. Secure the booklet by checking 
No. 6415 on the coupon and dropping 
it in the mail to Croplife. 


No. 6424—Calecium 
Nitrate 


A detailed booklet titled, “Calcium 
Nitrate for Wheat Production in the 


Pacific Northwest,” has been printed 
by Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. The 
booklet, researched and written by 
Harley D. Jacquot, formerly with the 
State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, is intended as a guide for Pacific 
Northwest wheat growers. Covered 
are such topics as need for nitrogen 
fertilizer for wheat, soil and climatic 
description in the Pacific Northwest, 
moisture and soil relationships, ni- 
trogen-protein correlation, nitrogen 
utilization, soil fertility, cropping sys- 
tem, crop sequence, wheat varieties, 
temperature, soil moisture, time of 
fertilizer applications, results of ex- 
periments and field trials and future 
potential needs of fertilizer. The 
booklet may be secured by checking 
No. 6424 on the coupon and dropping 


it !n the mail to Croplife. 


SALESMEN... 
help boost 
YOUR profits= 


- 


on on COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


free identification and applica- 


LION OIL 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Lion Oil Building, 


LION Advertisements 
Sell LION Nitrogen, and 
Your Mixed Goods, Too! 


Continuous Lion advertising appears in lead- 

ing farm publications, month-after-month, to 
pre-sell the Lion brand to farmers—and to sell 
the value of your mixed fertilizers as well! 


Current advertisements are appearing in Farm and 
Ranch-Southern Agriculturist, Progressive Farmer, 
The Farmer, Nebraska Farmer, Kansas Farmer, Prairie 
Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer & Iowa Homestead, Wisconsin 
Agriculturist and Farmer, Missouri Ruralist and Missouri 
Farmer. All of these advertisements are in color. 
Each Lion advertisement promotes the economic benefits of 
properly using fertilizers, including Lion Ammonium Nitrate, 
to help increase the farmer’s profits. Each advertisement sells 
hard on the importance of soil tests in the intelligent use of all com- 
mercial fertilizers. Lion, a leader in nitrogen production, leads the . 
way to good fertilization practices ... to better profits for you! 


LION’S QUALITY LINE OF NITROGEN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
LION ANHYDROUS AMMONIA—82.2% nitrogen. Quality guaranteed. 


LION AQUA AMMONIA—Ammonia content above 30%—other grades to suit your requirements. 


LION AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER—Improved spherical pellets. Guaranteed 33.5% nitrogen. 
LION NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS— Various types to suit your particular manufacturing needs. 
LION SULPHATE OF AMMONIA— White, uniform, free-flowing crystals. Guaranteed 21% nitrogen. 


COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


El Dorado, Ark. © Insurance Exchange Building, Des Moines, ia. 


National Bank of Commerce Building, New Orleans, La. * 1401 Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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When Pat McGillicuddy came to 
the office that bright spring morning, 
he held the copy of the weekly news- 
paper under his arm. His face seemed 
sober and slightly stern, as he greeted 
Oscar and Tillie. Oscar glanced at 
the clock. It was 7:15 a.m. and his 
lips curled slightly. 

Pat was 15 minutes late, and in 
the rush season. If a man was late 
15 minutes every workday in the 
year, that amounted to more than 
90 hours a year. Oscar knew, because 
he had figured it out several times. 
He knew exactly how many hours it 
cost the firm when Pat was late 15, 
30 and 45 minutes. He had not got- 
ten around. to figuring on the basis 
of Pat’s being one hour late. 


Now Pat was sitting in his swivel 


chair, while Oscar busied himself 
with looking over the delinquent ac- 
counts. He would have to talk with 
the Irisher about them; he would 
have to get out and collect. He loved 


to sell, but when it came to collect- 


“Oscar,” said Pat levelly. “I would 
like to have a little talk with you.” 
There was something about his tone 
which made Tillie, the plump, ner- 
vous bookkeeper uneasy. AS a pre- 
caution, she reached for an ulcer 
powder and chewed on it. Ann 
Hydrous, the maltese cat sleeping 
atop the stack of magazines on the 
old safe, opened an eye, surveyed the 
scene then tried to go back to sleep 


“A talk?” Oscar said. “What 
about?” 

Pat looked steadily at Oscar, his 
blue eyes glinting. “About this ad in 
the paper on insecticides. I had it 
laid out for a half page, then when 


it appears it is 2 columns 10 inches. 


I was out and you okayed the proof 
when it came back. What hap- 
pened?” 

“I cut it down,” Oscar said terse- 
ly. “We are spending too much for 
advertising. Ach, we are spending 
too much for sales promotion. We 
could live for a year without that 
stuff. Ach, if I had my way—” 


“But you haven’t got your way,” 
Pat said, his Irish blood evidertly 
near the boiling point. “I happen 
to own half of this business, wheth- 
er you like it or not. And I resent 
your cutting down that ad without 
telling me.” 


Oscar smiled coldly. “You just 
said we were partners. I got as much 
to say as you, so, ach, that makes 
it even, nein?” 

“I don’t agree,” Pat said hotly. “Do 
I interfere. when you order pencils 
by the gross and all the other office 
supplies? Do I?” 

“Of course not,” Oscar said proud- 
ly. “It is cheaper to order those pen- 
cils by the gross. We save a lot.” 

“Yes, but you do not need those 
vont They are very, very expen- 

ve.” 

Now it was Oscar’s turn to look 
hurt. His eight finely sharpened 
pencils on his desk were his pride 
and joy, his tools to beat the ever 
mounting costs of business. They 
were his defense; his shield, his 
sword, and he was the knight in 
shining armor. 

“Those, those pencils keep us from 
going broke!” he stuttered. “B-be- 
spend so much all the 


Pat straightened slightly in his 
- “There is mo need for you 


Doing Business With 


Oscar 


to buy pencils by the gross or even 
in half dozen lots. Suppliers give 
us lots of mechanical pencils to use. . 
I’ve got-a whole drawer full. They 


do not need sharpening.” 


“But I don’t like them,” said the 
rotund, balding Oscar. “I have al- 
ways used these wooden pencils. I 
like them.” 

“Well, that shows you are old fash- 
ioned, that you do not keep up with 
the times,” returned his partner 
sharply. “Think of the time you waste 
getting up from your desk and going 
to the sharpener to sharpen those 
pencils, about five times a day. That’s 
our time you are wasting. You could 
be doing other things.” 

“But, I—” said the flabbergasted 
Oscar. 

“And all the time you waste going 
around bending down and picking up 
paper clips and rubber bands,” per- 
sisted Pat, almost cruelly. “What are 
you thinking about when you do 
that?” 

“T-I want to save for us,” Oscar 
said dazedly. “Why should they go 
to waste?” 

“When you think about those little 
things you are not being an execu- 
tive, Oscar. A good executive doesn’t 
do things like that. He is thinking, 
planning, working—on big things.” 

“Ja,” Oscar said bitterly, his soul 
smarting, “working on things so big 
he goes bankrupt, eh?” ‘¢ 

Pat paid no attention. He stuck 
to the subject. 

“And think of the time you waste 
for us by being mad when I don’t 
get to work on time, even though I 
spend more night hours here than 
you do. You get mad at customers, 
at employees because they don’t get 
as much work done as you want them 
to. Think of the time you waste 
walking out into the warehouse five 
or six times a day, spying on them. 
Small stuff, Oscar. You are no execu- 
tive. You are a weasel, begorra.” Pat 
always lapsed into an Irish brogue 
when angry. 

“I don’t care what you call me,” 
Oscar retorted, his face red. “But 
you can blow all you like. I got more 
money than you, Minnie and me. My 
home is all paid for a long time ago. 
And I got savings bonds, and some 
good stocks, and other savings. That’s 
more than you got. You live from day 
to day. Ach, I can see that.” 

Both men were breathing hard. 
They glared at each other across 
their desks which were back to back. 

“So that is what you have been 
thinking all this time,” Pat said cold- 
ly. “Everything is measured in terms 
of how much you got more than 
someone else. You and Minnie have 
no children. It is‘easy for you to 
save. Nora and I have six and we are 


ment and make a profit on it.” 

“Well, why not enjoy your 
money?” Pat asked. “Why don’t you 
act like a human being at least in 
our business? You can’t take your 
money with you, you know.” 

“Ach, but I like to have it as long 
as I can,” choked Oscar. “I-I don’t 
like to have the bill collectors hound- 
in’ me all the time, like-like—” He 
broke off, tact for once asserting it- 
self slightly. 

Pat colored heavily. “Do you mean 


that I have collectors hounding me?” 
he said, half rising from his chair. 


‘ , 


Both men looked up to see Tillie 
standing beside them, her straw 
hat on, her face pale and strained. 
“J quit!” she said. “I can’t stand it 
any longer—you two fighting all 
the time. My ulcer gets worse 
every day.” 


Both partners suddenly looked 
aghast. Finally Pat spoke. “Why, 
Tillie, you can’t leave us, can she, 
Oscar? Why-why you've been with 
us for six years. You’re-you’re just 
like one of the family.” 

Osear said nothing. Mentally he 
was figuring how much money the 
firm would save if Tillie would go, 
and he would take over all the book- 
work. But then he thought of how 
Tillie kidded with so many custo- 
mers, visited with them, took their 
orders, etc., which he himself hated 
to do. He could do the bookwork, 
but not the other. 

“Ach, we do need you, Tillie,” he 
said slowly. 

Tillie glanced from one partner to 
the other. “W-well, I really don’t 
know what to do. I-I like it here, all 
except the fightin’ you two do. Ill 

- stay if both of you will promise not 
to fight.” 

Pat looked astonished and Oscar 
stubborn. “But that’s askin’ a lot, 
Tillie. Want to take the heart out 
of us?” 

“Well,” conceded Tillie. “If you 
must fight and argue, you’ve got to 
do it in the warehouse. Promise?” 

“Put us on probation,” Pat sug- 
gested. “For 30 days. Maybe we can 
stay out of each other’s hair for that 
long. How about it, Oscar?” 

Oscar was about to make some hot 
retort, but thought better of it. He 
merely grunted, and said, “Ach, we 
will see.” 


Texas Farm Products 
Host to 1,500 


Dealers and Customers 


NACOGDOCHES, TEXAS—Texas 
Farm Products Co. was host recent- 
ly to 1,500 Lone Star feed and ferti- 
lizer dealers and customers from east 
Texas and Louisiana at the com- 
pany’s Lone Star Experimental Farm 
for a field day and barbecue. 

Many of those attending also 
toured the Lone ‘Star feed mill and 
new pelleted fertilizer plant, located 
at Nacogdoches. 

At the farm, guests were given an 
opportunity to view the farm’s pas- 
ture program, the registered beef and 
dairy cattle and British Yorkshire 
hogs. 

M. S. Wright, Sr., president and 
founder of Texas Farm Products Co., 
welcomed the guests to the farm and 
explained briefly the company’s aim 
in establishing the experimental farm 
three years ago. 


NEW MEXICO APPOINTMENT 

STATE COLLEGE, N.M.—John 
Daniel Gilpatrick, Modesto, Cal., has 
been appointed to the research staff 
of the botany and entomology depart- 
ment, New Mexico A&M College, Al- 
bert S. Curry, associate director of 
the A&M Experiment Station, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Gilpatrick will work 
chiefly on measures for the control of 


seedling and other diseases of cotton. 
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Tennessee Store §Mississ! 
Aids Diversified arm C 
. rea 
Farming Program 
Diversification of farm crops a ic to DUY 
farm income is stressed by the CAlMuticides. 


lumbia Feed & Seed Store, Columbi 
Tenn., whose owners, Howard Ande 
son and W. C. Howell, do not hesita 


ave learned | 


carries ¢ 
to point out to customers that forq e staff is fr 
lizer can greatly improve pastures reason 
dairy and beef cattle. While this hat J. B. 2} 
primarily a tobacco and corn count es his p! 
farmers in recent years have gone Miymer news] 
for more dairying and cattle feeding e a vocat 
as well as the raising of small grainfill. 18 years. 

The owners of the Columbia fary ajored in e! 
supply store are always willing Now, Mr. 
talk with farmers about ways jm. ialized et 
which good seed and fertilizer can je that fart 
crease farm income and they cit .. and ir 
some actual cases to prove thei roduce bett 
point.. Thus when a farmer hears ho eat deal 
another farmer in the same coun 4 consult 
increased yields of a certain cro rop problerr 
through good fertilizer, he is ofte In additio 
interested in doing the same. ™ locally 

The Columbia Feed & Seed Stor -county di 
sells a lot of 3-9-6 and 6-12-12 fertile. seeds : 
lizer for corn land, and 3-9-12 fom...’ and h 
tobacco. A great deal of ammonium” this w 
nitrate is used on wheat, oats ana” | 
barley land, the owners say. “This dis 

Although located in a busy litti@helps us a | 


city, the boyhood home of Presiden 
James Polk, the store does more busi 
ness with farmers than with gar 
deners. The store does carry a lot 0 
field and garden seed, however, 
well as some vegetable plants in sea 
son. Many farmers have large gardeng 
and orchards and buy insecticides and 
sprayers to get better crops. Somd 
farmers have power sprayers for fruit 


pur custon 
fidence as 


Mr. Mcl: 


trees and field_crops and hand tadio | 
ers for garden use. The size of them": News, 
average farm in the area is about sims are gi 
acres. wide audi 
While some fertilizer is being soliqmpoUt $2,00( 
to farmers for fall use, the bulk of™™ldition, he 
the store’s business is done in the 


ns slight 


Phosphate Fertilizers 
Help Prevent Bloat pigs 
Of Farm Animals area. 


CLEMSON, S.C.—Bloat of farm 
animals is a common occurrence in 
many parts of the. world, especially 
in areas where soils are deficient in 
available phosphorus. It is frequent- 
ly classified as either chronic or 
acute. A rich protein diet seems to 
be one of the predisposing factors in 
bloat. 

Dr. H. P. Cooper, agronomist, 
South Carolina Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, says bloat occurs 
only rarely from crops grown on 
soils which have received liberal 
applications of phosphorus or on 
soils where there is a geological 
accumulation of phosphorus in the 
soil. 

On newly cleared land which has 
not received sufficient phosphorus to 
balance the nitrogen supply, bloat 
may be a critical problem. Legume 


whi 
crops grown in semi-arid climates 
phosphorus-deficient soils may result Mers, has 
in a very high incidence of bloat. A rotatir 

Dr. Cooper points out that phos- Mi, seed d 
phorus fertilization in many situa- n use it f 
tions is a simple and very effective 


way to eliminate or reduce the 0 
currence of bloat on most of the typ! 
cally normal zonal groups of soils. 


PLANT PATHOLOGIST NAMED 

STATE COLLEGE, N.M. — Harold 
Willis Wiedman, Oroville, Cal., has 
been appointed to the research staff 
of the botany and entomology depart 
ment at New Mexico A&M Colleg®, 
Albert S. Curry, associate director of 
the College’s Experiment Station, has 
announced. 
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 BYississippl Dealer's Promotion of 
am Chemicals Based on Proper Use 


a number of reasons why 
ers and farmers like to come 

armers Supply Co., Meridian, 
fiss., to buy seeds, fertilizers and in- 
pcticides. 
One of 


There are 


the reasons is that they 
ve learned from experience that the 
om carries quality merchandise and 
bo staff is friendly and capable. An- 
ther reason is that farmers know 
hat J. B. McInnes is a man who 
ows his products well. He was a 
newspaperman who later be- 
bme a vocational agriculture teacher 
ir 18 years. In his college days he 
ajored in entomology. . 

Now, Mr. McInnes is putting his 
necialized education to work in see- 
g that farmers get the right ferti- 
ers and insecticides to help them 
roduce better crops. And he spends 
great deal of his time out in the 
eld consulting with farmers about 
rop problems. 

In addition to selling these prod- 
ts locally, Mr. McInnes also has a 
)-county distributorship for insecti- 
ides, seeds and some veterinary sup- 
ies, and he has two salesmen who 
over this wide territory for him. 


“This distributorship experience - 
helps us a great deal from a retail 
angle here in Meridian,” says Mr. 
McInnes, “because we know what 
hese insecticides are doing in vari- 
ous areas, Naturally we are able to 
ecommend specific insecticides to 
pur customers with greater conm- 
idence as a result of this experi- 
pnce.” 


Mr. McInnes sponsors a 15-min. 
aily radio program over a local sta- 
of thegon- News, markets and weather re- 
prts are given and the program has 
wide audience. The program costs 
bout $2,000 per year, he reports. In 
dition, he does newspaper and di- 
n themmect Mail advertising on fertilizers, 
reds and insecticides. His ad budget 
ns slightly over 1%. 

However, being a former news- 
aperman he realizes the value of 
ublicity and advertising and is 
own as a consistent advertiser in 
le area. His program, he reports, 
ns Many new customers and helps 
serve regulars better by keeping 
em informed of advances in feeds, 
rtilizers and insecticides. 


“With so much new information 
oming out constantly about in- 
pecticides especially,” reports Mr. 
McInnes, “we find that advertising 
0€8 a good job of keeping our cus- 
~mers informed about the better 
products which they can buy to 
crops, relatively free 
cts and other 
growth re- 


dealer pays much attention to 

merchandising, In spring and” 
; er, a long center strip in his 
re is devoted to the display of a 


opr of garden and field seeds, 


farm 
nee in 
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ent in 
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bloat i et hy in large bins in a well con- 
ogume wooden display rack. This 
tes on. ° ch has tilted sides that permit 
result 7 feds to be clearly visible to cus- 
at. rs, has a central serving area. 


A Totating scale is in the center of 
coe display, so that employees 
hy t from either side by rotating 


phos- 
situa- 
‘ective 


ne 0c nnes states that most seed 
buy fertilizer, especially 
oils, wy, Purchase garden seeds. 


© psychological advanta 

ge of a 

department lies in the fact 

farmers and gardeners see 
uying seeds, especially on 


Jarold 


., days, they 

, 5 get into the 

staf 100,” says Mr. MeTnnes, “Seeds 
epary new customers into the 
° are potential customers for 
€r and other farm products.” 
mn, tes in th © Operates seven feed 


cover them are also able to sell quite 
a bit of fertilizer and insecticides 
during the season. To back up such 
route selling of fertilizers, Mr. McIn- 
nes sends out letters soliciting ferti- 
lizer business, and enclosing return 
postage order cards. Sometimes the 
farmers fill out the cards, ordering 
what they want and hand them to the 
route salesman. Others will consult 
with the route salesman and talk over 
fertilizer needs before mailing the 
card in or giving it to the salesman. 

In connection with the feed busi- 
ness, the firm also has small feeder 
educational meetings, usually at the 
homes of customers. If the meeting 


concerns the selling of feeds, and the 


time of the meeting happens to be the 
fertilizer season, the man conducting 
the meeting devotes a little time, too, 
to fertilizer requirements. 

“While fertilizer is a highly com- 
petitive item in this section, with 
considerable discounting at times, it 
is an item which farmers need and 
buy in large quantity,” says Mr. Mc- 
Innes. “There are many other sales 
which are related to fertilizer sales, 
and so we are always anxious to sell 
as much fertilizer as we can, despite 
the small margin.” 

The firm has a display of some 
products, including key insecticides on 
an inset shelf in the center of the 
main wrapping counter which faces 
the aisle. Customers who step up to 
this counter can’t help seeing some of 
these products, including weed killers. 
Many impulse sales are made from 
this display. It is interesting to note 


that the display shelf is made from 
an area which in most stores is not 
utilized for display, but which is often 
just an expanse of wood. 


Washington County 
Pasture Day Scheduled 


JONESBORO, TENN.—The fourth 
annual pasture and hay day of Wash- 
ington County, Tennessee will be 
held June 25-26, according to Ray- 
mond Rosson, county agent, and Ed- 
ward M. Henry, special agent in test 
demonstration. 

On June 25 the group will visit 
two farms before lunch and two 
farms in the afternoon. On June 26 
it will make a trip to Roan Moun- 
tain, 


€ area, and salesmen who 


for DESICCATION 


AID 


for DEFOLIATION 


Can help increase yield, save time, reduce loss 


AS A DESICCANT 


PENCO Endothal Harvest Aid has been found to be excellent for drying standing 
seed crops in the field. It acts as a chemical “frost”, stops plant growth, dries out 
the plant and seed. It allows direct combining of crops. Its application has been 
known to increase yield, reduce seed loss and save time ordinarily consumed in 
windrowing and handling. It is a liquid spray formulation . . . for application by 
ground equipment or airplane. 


Use PENCO Endothal Harvest Aid as a desiccant (drying agent) for such seed crops 
as alfalfa, clovers, oats, rice, corn, beans, soybeans and grasses. . 


AS A DEFOLIANT 


PENCO Endothal Harvest Aid is a true defoliant for cotton, ramie and castor beans. 
It is a water base formulation that increases turnout. If rain does not occur within 
six hours after spraying, defoliation will be obtained regardless of rain later on. For 
defoliation of nursery stock, use Endothal Nursery Defoliant which is also a true 


defoliant. 


Endothal is the accepted generic name for 3, 6-endoxohexahydroph- 
thalic acid. The manufacture and use of Endothal products are 
covered by one or more of the following U.S. patents: 2,550,404; 


2,576,080; 2,576,081; 2,576,083; other patents pending. 


Dependability 
Conet to Coast 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY OF WASHINGTON 


Aurora, Ill. 


Berkeley, Calif. ° 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON , 


Los Angeles, Calif. © 


Montgomery, Ala. 
© Portland, Ore, 


Bryan, Tex. 


WRITE FOR service bulletins and for specific technical 
‘information on the use of PENCO Agricultural Chemicals. 
Contact the nearest Pennsalt office. 
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FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


Tests conducted by the University 
of Arkansas’ Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station show that there is con- 
siderable variation in the response 
of rice to fertilizer practices. 


Studies to determine more efficient 
fertilizer practices were conducted at 
the Rice Branch Experiment Station, 
Stuttgart, and on outlying farms 
during the two years 1954 and 1955. 
Dr. R. L. Beacher of the Experiment 
Station staff was project leader. 


Tests on the outlying farms 
showed a large amount of variation 
on the different soils. This points 
out the importance of rice farm- 
ers having the soil on their farms 
tested before applying fertilizers, 
according to Dr. Beacher. Such 
soil tests are made by the Arkansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Soil Testing and Research Labora- 
tory. 


Experiments at the Rice Station 


‘comparing rates of nitrogen showed 


that Zenith rice growing on old rice 
land made poor response to rates 
higher than 80 Ib. of nitrogen per 
acre because of severe lodging. How- 
ever, Bluebonnet 50 yields continual- 
ly increased with increased rates up 
to 160 Ib. of nitrogen per acre with- 
out serious lodging. Outlying experi- 
ments on more fertile soils indicated 
the desirability of applying less than 
80 Ib. of nitrogen on soils that are 
shown to be medium to high in fer- 
tility in soil tests. Rice responded 
better when it was rotated with 


other crops rather than grown on > 


the same ground continuously. 


Urea was more effective when ap- 
plied just before the second flood 
than before the first flood. No ad- 
vantage was gained by split applica- 
tions made before first and second 
flooding. 

On unfertilized plots, early flooding 
when about two-thirds of the rice 
seedlings had emerged resulted in 
slightly higher yields than normal 
flooding. This was not the case on 
fertilized plots. Continuous flooding 
resulted in slightly higher yields 
than two floods with a drainage pe- 
riod on unfertilized plots. The re- 
verse was true on fertilized plots, 
however. : 


* 

Timing irrigation to critical growth 
periods of tobacco and corn, in Vir- 
ginia experiments during the last 
two seasons, provided more efficient 
use of water and yield increases 
comparable to those obtained with 
full-season irrigation, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 


Research conducted near Blacks- 
burg by cooperating engineers and 
soil scientists of the department’s 
Agricultural Research Service and 
the Virginia agricultural experiment 
station demonstrated that irrigating 
burley tobacco only during its period 
of rapid vegetative growth—from the 
time plants are knee-high until they 
are in bloom—gives yields as high as 
those under full-season irrigation. 

Highest corn yields were produced 
in the tests when this crop had full- 
season irrigation. However, when ir- 
rigation was limited to the period 
from tasseling through the milk 
stage, yields were 80 to 90% as high, 
and in terms of inches of water ap- 
plied were achieved more efficiently. 


Although highest yields are gen- 
erally assured by.irrigating when- 


, ever available soil moisture be- 


low, these tests show that 


important yield increases can be 
obtained by timing the use of water 
to critical periods, thereby con- 
serving the supply and reducing the 
cost of water. 


In two years of research (1954-55) 
with burley tobacco, water was ap- 
plied’ by sprinkler only when the 
moisture available to the plant roots 
from the top 18 inches of soil was 
reduced 50% below soil moisture 
capacity. In comparing the extremes 
—irrigation during the critical 
growth period and all-season irriga- 
tion—yields obtained were as high 
with the first method as with the 
latter, and less water was required— 
2 inches less the first year, 4.6 inches 
the second. 


In 1954-55 trials with corn, irriga- 
tion whenever soil moisture dropped 
below 50% gave the highest yields— 
115 and 128 bu. per acre—but at a 
cost of 10 and 10.5 inches of irriga- 
tion water. When irrigation was con- 
fined to the critical growth period, 
yields for the two years were 102 and 
104° bu. per acre, and water use 
amounted to 3 and 5.3 inches. Non- 
irrigated corn yields were 65 and 82 
bu. 

In terms of extra bushels per inch 
of irrigation water, all-season irriga- 
tion provided 6.1 and 3.4 bu. of corn; 
critical-period irrigation provided 12.6 
and 43 bu. 

* 


Most farmers who consistently 
make high yields of corn have a for- 
mula. They simply make use of the 
fact that nitrogen will make extra 
corn in fields where adapted varieties 
and good production practices are 
used. 

O. N. Andrews, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute extension agronomist, 
said recently that with such condi- 
tions and with normal weather, two 
pounds of nitrogen will ordinarily 
produce about one bushel of corn, up 
to the recommended amounts of the 
element. On most Alabama soils, 60 to 
90 Ib. of nitrogen per acre can be 
used profitably; with irrigation and 
other particularly favorable condi- 
tions, even higher rates will often pay 


off. 
* 


Fertilization may infiuence the ir- 
rigation needs of cotton, H. O. Vaig- 
neur, associate agricultural engineer 
of the Sandhill Experiment Station 
near Columbia, S.C. has pointed out. 


“Recommendations for fertilizer are 
usually given for optimum rainfall 
conditions,” according to Mr. Vaig- 
neur. “In tests where high rates of 
fertilizer were used with a deficiency 
of moisture, the yield was lowered 
considerably. 


“During the 1954 season with 7.9 
inches of rainfall (April-Sept.) the 
fertilizer rates were S00 to 1,600 Ib. 
per acre of 8-12-12. Yields of seed 
eotton without irrigation were re- 
duced by the highest fertilizer appli- 
cation from 870 to 731 Ib. an acre. 


“With five irrigations of 1.7 in- 
ches each, the yields of 2,086 and 
2,279 Ib. per acre were in order of 
the rate of fertilizer application.” 


He added that problems of insect 
control are not unduly increased by 
moderate irrigation. Extra fruiting of 
plants with ample soil moisture, over 
those in dry soil, offsets the tendency 
toward increased activity of the boll 
weevil and other insects caused by 
the greater supply of moisture. 


WEEKLY TV PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 9) 


Wylie, Jefferson County agent; Run- 
yon Deere, extension service, and 
Howard Chambliss, Pine Bluff farm- 
er, would talk on and discuss “Trri- 
gating and Fertilizing Cotton.” 


“We find that these reminder 
cards help build up the audience 
for such programs,” states Mr. 
George Dunklin. “Farmers are as 
busy as anyone else these days, and 
they may forget a program unless 
reminded.” 


Customers are also invited to see 
the Johnny Holmes program “live,” 
and many farmers avail themselves 
of this opportunity. Many farmers 
also. appear on Johnny’s programs 
giving their experiences on the farm 
with certain crops and this adds vari- 
ety and interests to the program. 


In his program Johnny is constantly 
reminding farmers that they are not 
using the recommendations of experi- 
ment stations to their fullest extent 
in fertilizing their lands. If the time 
comes when Arkansas farmers ferti- 
lize up to minimum recommendations, 
they will produce much more, he 
points out. 


For instance, he tells his listeners, 
that Dr. Robert Beacher of the soil 
testing laboratory of the University 
of Arkansas tested soils in 66,000 
fields and found that they needed on 
the average 50 Ib. of N, 29 Ib. of P.O; 


and 27 lb. of K.0. Average consump- | 


tion figures in Arkansas indicate that 
farmers use 20 Ib. N per acre, 12 Ib. 
P.O; and 14 lb. of KO. This means, 
he says, that the average farmer is 
using less than half of recommenda- 
tions for his soils. 


A total of about 130,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer is now used in Arkansas, 
whereas over 500,000 could be used if 
farmers fertilized up to the recom- 
mendations. 


“I realize that many farmers can- 
not attend all the demonstrations put 
on by county agents or others, as 
well as farm meetings,” says Johnny. 
“So I take a lot of films of these 
events and show parts of them on the 
TV program. Farmers appreciate this 
type of service, for they like to keep 
up on what is happening in agricul- 
ture in this area. This builds up the 
daily audience for the program, too.” 

During the other four days of the 
wéek, other firms interested in agri- 
culture sponsor the Johnny Holmes 
farm programs. Thus he is kept busy 
all the time gathering more facts 
about Arkansas agriculture to give to 
his farm listeners. 


“We are well pleased with our spon- 
sorship of fhe program on Thurs- 
days,” states Mr. Dunklin, “because 
folks respect Johnny and what he 
tells them. Then, with the lineup of 
prominent speakers on various agri- 
cultural subjects, we have a program 
which gives the farmer plenty for his 
listening and viewing time.” 


Two New Corn Clubs 
Formed in Alebama 


AUBURN, ALA. — Announcement 
of two new state-wide Alabama corn 
clubs was made here this week by 
J. C. Lowery, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute extension agronomist. He 
said many Alabama growers are ex- 
pected to become members of the 
1,000-Bushel Corn Club and the 30- 
Ton Corn Club on the basis of their 
1956 crops. A farmer can qualify by 
producing either 1,000 bu. or 30 tons 
of corn on 12 acres of land. 

Mr. Lowery said farm leaders in 
many parts of the state will encour- 
age growers to try for certificates in 
the clubs in order to promote higher, 
more profitable yields on Alabama 
farms. 
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Fertilized Crops 
Suffer Less From 
Lack of Moisture 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAs 
Crops suffer more from lack of mois 
ture on fields of low fertility ang 
normal rainfall than on fields of high 
fertility and low rainfall. 


C. H. Bates, Texas A&M extension 


farm management specialist 
“with most prices down from 
ago and with acreage allotments on 
a more restrictive basis the need for 
getting the most for the least cost 
per unit is more urgent. On many 
farms and ranches fertilizers may 
provide a part of the answer to main- 
taining output without raising costs.” 

The old saying that soil is drier 
now than it was 15 to 20 years ago 
has a real basis for truth according 
to research agronomists. They Say 
this is due to fertility depletion and 
reduction of organic matter. 

On sandy upland soils around Col- 
lege Station, research is being done 
with fertilizers. In one area, soi] was 
limed, given a broadcast fertilizer 
treatment and sprigged to Coastal 
Bermuda in June of 1953. In 1954 
measurements of hay yield were 
made. 


Says, 


Where no extra nitrogen was ap- 
plied it required almost 18 inches 
of water to produce a ton of hay. 
Where 800 Ib. of nitrogen was ap- 
plied, less than 5 inches of water 
was required to produce a ton of 
hay. 


These results make it quite evident, 
says Mr. Bates, a lower productivity 
level requires a much higher amount 
of water to produce a unit of hay. Re- 
turns on the investment are $2 for 
each $1.00 spent up to 400 Ib. of ni- 
trogen. Up to 650 Ib., returns in extra 
hay gave $1.23 for each $1 spent. 


Kentucky Fertilizer 
Sales Increase Noted 


LEXINGTON, KY. — Kentucky 
mixed fertilizer sales increased from 
65,000 tons to more than 400,000 
tons in the last 16 years, a boost of 
more than six times, according to a 
report issued by the state Depart- 
ment of Feed and Fertilizer. 

Plant food in mixed fertilizers ex- 
hibited approximately a 10-fold in- 
crease during this period. Climbing 
from 11,100 tons in 1940 to 109,500 
tons in 1955, the 1955 tonnage was 
but little under the all-time record 
of 117,000 tons of plant food in mixed 
fertilizer in 1954. ; 

Individual plant food increases In 
mixed fertilizers are: Nitrogen, 1,900 
tons to 18,000 tons, an increase of 
nine times; available phosphoric acid, 
5,900 tons to 46,500 tons, an increase 
of eight times, and potash, 3,300 tons 
to 45,000 tons, an increase of almost 
14 times. 

Average composition of mixed fer- 
tilizer has risen from 17.0 units of 
plant food in 1940 to 26.3 units in 
1955. The average analysis has 
changed from 2.9-9.1-5.9 in 1940 to 
4.4-11.2-10.7 in 1955. 

Fertilizer materials tonnage, ¢x¢lu- 
sive of raw rock phosphate and basic 
slag, doubled in the same 16 years. 
‘With less than 50,000 tons in 1940, 


the figure stood at under 100,000 or 
in 1955 although a “high” of 175, 


tons was reached in 1950. 


Plant food applied as straight m2 
terial in 1955 was approximatel) 


three times the amount used in 1940 
Individual plant food increases fo 
fertilizer materials are: Nitrosel™ 
540 tons to 10,000 tons, an increas 
of about 20° times; available pho 
phoric acid, 8,700 tons to 11,400 tons: 
and potash, 280 tons to 9,700 tom 
an. increase of 34 times. 
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] This column, a revi f 
What Ss Been ported in Oroplife in recent weeks, ts 
5 retail dealers on the 
regional c on plan to da 


m Results of a survey sent out to 48 states and U.S. territories by Rodney 
, state chemist of Virginia, indicate that the use of fertilizer and 

“e Mticide mixtures is growing throughout the nation. More states than ever 

XAS More report that such mixtures are legal and are being used in increasing 

of moisilmanages Within their borders. 

oe a United Heckathorn Co., Richmond, Cal., was awarded a contract 


for spraying 180,000 acres in Florida for control of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly which had infested a strip 10 miles wide and 35 miles long. 


xtension Three applications of malathion were to be made, and soil applica- 


; zi SMM tions of dieldrin and heptachlor will also be made in some areas. 
ear 
nents on™ a fertilizer consumption report issued by the National Plant Food In- 


need for 


Htute showed a decrease of 1.3% in overall tonnage for the calendar year 
ast cost 


ky as compared to the previous 12-month period. However, due to the 


Mm many@iManufacture of increasingly high analysis mixed fertilizers, the plant food 
"TS May@#Mntent of the total was expected to show a slight increase. The total ton- 
to main-Mllive of fertilizers, as compiled by the Institute, was 20,416,410 tons. The 
costs.” MB vious high, in 1954, was 20,679,026 tons. 


is drier 
ars ago, Although tonnages of fertilizers shipped thus far in the 1956 season do 
ccording f™pt measure up to those of last year, still the nutrient content of these 
hey say(™materials was expected to hold up because of higher grades of mixtures. 
tion andipus indicated the U.S. Department of Agriculture in its supplemental report 

the fertilizer situation for 1955-56. Trade observers, however, predicted 


und Col- Mat much of the tonnage loss may be made up later in the season. 


= Apa A frost of record proportions was expected to damage New 
fertilizer England crops to the extent of $10 million, according to reports from 
Coastal the states comprising this group. Crops affected by the frost included 


In 1954 strawberries, sweet corn, peppers, beams, cucumbers, spinach and 
tomatoes. 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp. announced that it would build 
factory for the production of chemical plant food mixtures at Fairfax, 
cf 4p- Blinn. The announcement was made by Maurice H. Lockwood, vice president 

nches i charge of the IMC plant food division. The new plant was expected to be 


of hay. production in time for the 1957 season, 
vas ap- 


water New approaches to weed control were discussed at the recent weed 
ton of @ntrol conference held at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. USDA 
d University experts described the results of recent tests with various 
emical compounds. 


ld were 


evident, 
luctivity The new farm bill was regarded as a potential boon to the plant 
amount @% food industry, since the bill’s provisions would encourage the use of 
hay. Re- fertilizer to achieve greater production on fewer acres, particularly 
> $2 for MM in the corn belt states. 7 


b. of ni- 
in extra JM Results of two long-term U.S. Department of Agriculture studies on 
spent. saving practices showed that crop yields on reclaimed land could be 
eatly increased through the rebuilding of eroded slopes and increasing 
tility levels through the application of plant foods. The tests were made 
the vicinity of Waco, Texas. : 
The farm bill passed by Congress was expected to act as a stimulus to 
centucky ilizer sales in the U.S., according to USDA interpretations. However, a 
ied from troversial issue was seen in the question of whether or not USDA would 


400.000 rmit commercial corn belt farmers to comply with the original acreage 
boost of otment of 43 million acres, or the higher 51 million acre allotment, in 
ing toa der to participate in the soil bank program as outlined in the bill. 


Depart- The Maryland Governor’s Safety-Health conference at Balti- 
. more devoted an entire day to fertilizer safety. Speakers included 
izers ex- MJ Curtis A. Cox, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va., 
-fold in- @ national chairman of the fertilizer section, and representatives of 


Climbing the National Pl 
, 109,500 rade. ant Food Institute and the fertilizer manufacturing 


age was 

e record 5 Albert L. Taylor was named to succeed Dr. Gotthold Steimer, as head of 

in mixed ™ pp se research in the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Dr. Steiner 
nly retired after a career of 34 years in the department. 


900 eenhaais was placed on the specificity of pesticides of the future, by 
aE ers at the recent Western Agricultural Chemicals Assn. meeting at Los 


rease of 
ic ol eg: Speakers described newly-developed insecticides, fungicides and weed 


increase 
,300 tons Fe annual U.S. Department of Agriculture report on the pesticide situa- 
of almost ep 1956, confirmed what has been voiced around the industry for some 
Sen ely, that the supply situation for this year is ample. Further, how- 

ixed fer- out © report predicted a good season ahead, based on information received 
units of #™P"' the presence of unusual numbers of over-wintered pests in different 
units in of the country, 
ysis has The 

1940 tOBM lint cott crop reporting board announced that the average yield of 
for th, on in 1955 had been 417 Ib. an acre, which set a new record 
ze, exclu- ve, © third consecutive yeaf. This figure was 76 Ib. above the pre- 
and basic record set in 1954, and was 138 Ib. above the average. 


Min 1940 Mac fs apply grain protectant insecticides to some ten million bushels 
).000 tons miittment mmodity Credit Corp. corn were announced by USDA. The De- 
+ 175,000 low bj purchase some 3,600 gal. of concentrate for the purpose. Success- 
| 92448 call Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. Price 
on. 


ight ma- 

capacity for phosphoric acid from both phosphorus and by 
J in 1940 Aarapen | totaled 1,764,737 tons P.O; equivalent on January 1, the U.S. 
pases for bot rt of Commerce announced. The reported scheduled expansions 
NitroseMae. p 0 yes of acid are expected to raise capacity to more than two million 
sncrost « by the middle of 1957, the report said. 

e paw 

400 tons te rertilizers Co. announced it had started on a $1 million expansion 
700 tonsa iizer plant near Lathrop, Cal. ... Potash deliveries by seven 


theme tat prod. cers during the first quarter of 1956 were 3% lower 
n the corresponding period a year earlier. 
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make your selling job 


MORE PROFITABLE! 


... Outstanding performance for your customers. 


Good product performance means satisfied customers who keep com- 
ing back to you for their needs. And Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate 
delivers outstanding performance. It is guaranteed to contain 33.5% 
nitrogen, and is prilled to flow freely, handle easily. New multi-wall 
polyethylene bags (80 and 100 lb.) help to preserve free-flowing quality. 


HERE ARE YOUR 


EXTRA PHILLIPS BENEFITS! 


You'll benefit from the many extras you get from 
Phillips 66 service—in prompt deliveries and personal 
service from your Phillips 66 fertilizer field man. 


You have the assurance of dealing in products backed 
by one of America’s great names in chemical fertilizers 
when you sell Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate. 


The Phillips team of agronomists, engineers and produc- 
tion men is constantly using its skills to maintain and 
improve the uniform high quality of Phillips fertilizers. 


This high quality standard, plus prompt delivery and 
powerful advertising support will make your selling job 
more profitable this year—and in the years to come. 


Pertormance That Counts / 


PHILLIPS 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


4, Tha 


A COMPANION HIGH NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER, NOW AVAILAB 
IN 80 AND 100 LB. BAGS 


OFFICES IN: 


NEW YORK, N, Y.—80 Broadway 

OMAHA, NEB.—WOW Building 

PASADENA, CALIF.—604 Citizens Bank Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary’s Ave. 

DENVER, COLO.—1375 Kearney Ave. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main ~ 
DES MOINES, IOWA— 6th Floor, Hubbell Bidg. SPOKANE, WASH,—521 E. Sprague Ave. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—1020 E. Holcombe Bivd. ST. LOUIS, MO.—4251 Lindell Bivd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—1112 N. Pennsylvania St. TAMPA, FLA.—1214 South Dale Mabry 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South WICHITA, KAN.—501 KFH Building 


AMARILLO, TEX.—First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adams Bidg. 
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sizer Use Climbs 


jd is using more and more 
of this is not required 
the trade for its members are fully 
of the greater acceptance of 
e value of fertilization among farm- 
But the Food and Agriculture 
manization of the United Nations 
produced figures and facts illus- 
ting just how the business has 
own in the past 18 years. 
onsumption, FAO states, 
8.4 million metric 
in 1938 to 17.9 million tons in 
io months ended June 30, 1955. 
the U.S., consumption has more 
an quadrupled at 5,469,000 tons 
ainst 1938’s 1,311,000. Yet Amer- 
farmers use less fertilizer to the 
than do those of several other 
untries. 
The highest consumption figure in 
world, FAO reports, is New Zea- 
d with the Netherlands, Hawaii, 
Jgium and Japan following in_ that 
er. 
The business is still growing and 
peak of acceptance is not yet in 
ht. 


Potash 


The announcement that the Sas- 
tchewan government has granted a 
thdrawal permit for large potential 
tash acreage to Robert Campbell 
associates, Vancouver, is further 
idence of the increasing interest in 
potash fields of that province. 


Under withdrawal is about 300,000 
s in the Melville area in east- 
ntral Saskatchewan extending 

rthwest to the Ituna and Kelliher 
as 


Mr. Campbell plans to start active 
illing this summer. The exploratory 
of the program will involve sink- 
six test holes to determine the 
st location for a large shaft. In this 
ing, a chemical solution will be 
to obtain the potash cores, a 
thod claimed to have been used 
ecessfully by German industrialists. 


If the exploratory phase is suc- 
ful, Mr. Campbell expects to 
art sinking the mining shaft in 
€ spring of 1957. Financing for 
€ whole project is expected to be 
mpleted by the énd of this year. 


This entry into the field brings to 
the number of companies active in 
veloping potash in Saskatchewan. 
0 are at the shaft-sinking stage— 
lash Co. of America near Patience 
€, some 14 miles east of Saska- 


nand the Western Potash Co. near | 


ity, about 120 miles west of Saska- 
te: Croplife Oct. 17, 1955, 


ian Super 


a consumption of superphosphate 
. 4 at the present time is in the 
ols 100,000 tons of 16% super- 
phate. The target set by the gov- 
_ of India under the second 
og Plan for achievement by 
, 3. 720,000 tons, according to 
». Sitharamiah, secretary of the 
T Association of India. 


Sitharamiah says that the 
Progress depends on many 

Only in the southern por- 
a the country is superphos- 
a accepted by the 
ralists. In the remainder 

€ country it will be necessary 
Swe educational programs to 
~. the farmer that it is in 
i. best interests to fertilize. 
Same time, the industry 

Set up a selling organization 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


to meet the demand as it is created. 
No such organization exists at pres- 
ent. 


Mr. Sitharamiah says that no dif- 
ficulty has been met in fulfilling all 
demands for rock phosphate through 
the private trade. Imports are coming 
in from Jordan, Safag2 and Kosseir. 
Makatea and Moroccan phosphates 
are also available. 


U.K. Officials 


M. N. Gladstone, Fisons Pest Con- 
trol, Ltd., has been appointed chair- 


man of the Association of British In- 


secticide Manufacturers. George 
Huckle, Shell Chemical Co., Ltd., is 
vice chairman. Both will serve for the 
1956-57 association year. 

The association has recently pub- 
lished a new directory of British in- 
secticides, fungicides and weedkillers. 
The publication also contains a sec- 
tion listing firms alphabetically, a di- 
rectory of products and services, and 
a department listing proprietary and 
trade names and marks. 

Copies can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the association’s headquarters 
= a Chambers, 86 Strand, London 


New Nitrogen Plants 


Aikman (London), Ltd., the Brit- 
ish brokerage firm, reports that many 
new nitrogen plants are being plan- 
ned in various parts of the world. The 
firm estimates that by 1959 European 
capacity may be upped by 200,000 
tons. Increases of 100,000 tons are 
forecast in Eygpt and Near Eastern 
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Countries, 250,000 tons in India and 
the Far East and 100,000 tons in 
th America and South Africa. 


U.S. Exports 


Aikman does not think that U.S. 
firms stand much chance of unloading 
their surplus production in Europe. 
Because of the big rise in freights, the 
American producers would have to fix 
their selling prices at $10@15 ton less 
than the European f.o.b. price to 
compete in the European importing 
markets. 


NOPCO APPOINTMENT 


RICHMOND, CAL.—Nopco Chem- 
ical Co. has appointed D. E. Murphy 
as a new member of its technical 
sales staff, according to J. B. Con- 
nell, industrial chemicals sales man- 

‘ager of Nopco’s Pacific Division, who 
made the announcement. Mr. Murphy 
has been assigned to the Southern 
California sales district, and will 
make his headquarters in Los 
Angeles. 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON 


Escambia Bay Chemical Corporation, Pensa- 
‘cola, Florida — the only plant of its type on the 
_ Gulf Coast, east of New Orleans! 


NOW PRODUCING A CONTINUOUS 

_ SUPPLY OF ANHYDROUS AMMONIA, 

"NITRIC ACID, BAY-SOL NITROGEN 
SOLUTIONS, AND— 


AMMONIUM 


Containing 33.5% Nitrogen 


Sell AMMO-NITE .. and you can offer your 
customers more Nitrogen for less money than. 
other plant food forms. Simple arithmetic 
proves it! More Nitrogen in every bag means 
less bulk and weight for you and your custom- 
ers. Uniform AMMO-NITE prills flow freely, 
sptead> evenly never clog or stick in the 
iprvades AMMO-NITE leaches far less, too! 
New stay-dry bags keep AMMO-NITE in per- 
fect condition in any weather. Order now. Jt’s 


a money-maker ! 


Grow RIGHT WITH 
AMMO-NITE®! 


Products of the Escambia Bay Chemical Corporati Pensacola, Florida, are distributed exclusively by 
MPANY, Atlanta, Georgia 


: 
WORLD REPORT. 
os 
“hey 
: 
i. 
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the United States 


(See reference 1 below) 


Fertilizer Consumption 


TOTAL CONSUMPTION 


} includes TVA farm test demonstration program and ACP distribution. 
inary—Subject to revision. 


3 Estimated; margin of error may be large. 


FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION—Fertilizer consumption 
in the U.S..during the calendar year 1955 totaled a near- 
record 20,416,410 tons, according to a National Plant 
Food Institute study released last week. (See Croplife, 
June 11, page 1). Although this 1955 total represents a 


decrease of 1.3% from the all-time record of 20,679,026 
tons in 1954, indications are that consumption of actual 
plant food continued to increase, NPFI said. Shown above 
are state and regional consumption figures for 1955 as 
released with the NPFTI study. 


biggest bargain Spreaders! 
BAUGHMAN K-5 Series 


© STRONGEST SPREADER BODY EVER BUILT! 


Reinforced top edge 
. +» Extended jacks for full side support 
Internal bracing 


° AT LOWER PRICES! 


Compare Quality and Prices .. 
We have no Competition! 


© YOUR CHOICE OF... 


3 Conveyors 
.. Single or Double Distributors 


WRITE... 


for Ilustrated Literature 


BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
108 Shipman Road 


Jerseyville, Illinois 


SAFETY 


(Continued from page 2) 


the inspector or repairma), sho 
be protected by Providing 2 co, 
tinuous flow of fresh air ¢ 


h 
the vessel. 


vatering- Expo 
ons of ammon! 
tion of the tis: 
int blindness. 


(8) A rescue harness and life); 
should be worn. The loose end of 4j 
attached lifeline should be fasten, 
| to a solid support outside the voce 

At least one person should be st 
tioned outside the vesse] io obsery 
the men inside and assist them 
an emergency. A self-containg 
breathing apparatus should be eagj 
and quickly accessible. 

Both bulk plants and tank try 
should be fitted with an adequaf 
number of safety devices and eme 
gency equipment. Such items jn 
bulk plant should include the folloy 
ing: 

_ (a) Two gas masks with canistey 
approved by the Bureau of Mines f 
ammonia service should be eagj 
and quickly accessible and kept j 
enclosed cases in order to protediilmonia is the m 
them against contamination and podiliithe skin for n 
| sible damage. Periodic checks on thionds. 
condition of the masks and caniste 
should be made. 

(b) Rubber aprons, tight fitti 
rubber gloves and gas tight goggle 
should be provided for all employee 
handling Anhydrous Ammonia. 

(c) Deluge safety showers wi 
treadle valves and bubbler typ 
drinking fountains should be accessj 
bly situated at all storage locations 
This equipment is provided to was 
away or dilute ammonia which ma 
be accidentally spilled or splashed i 
the eyes, on the skin, or on clothe; 

(d) Large bulk storage operatio 
should be equipped with self-con 
tained breathing. apparatus units 
stretchers and blankets. 

(e) An adequate first aid ki 
should. be provided. 

(f) All employees should know 
location of personal protective absolutel, 
ment and be trained in its use. ent or exerti 

(g) Employees should be instruct The followin 
ed to report ammonia leaks an@jre recommend 


Ammonia is 
and dissolves 
Bspiration of th 
ammonia on 
caustic purn, 
with the conce 
and the length 
The skin 
intensely, and 
usually warn 
posed area be 
is done. The r 
to ammonia 
with the indi 
general a 2% 


Changes in | 
ction are prod 
esulting from 
espiratory tra 


irst Aid Tr 


In many cas 
onia can b 
ets quickly. V 
ody is exposé 
aseous ammo 
ell with wate 
hat the shorte 
contact with 
evere the irr 
ost important 
reatment of 

ries is to ma 


should know the procedure to be fol (1) Remove » 
lowed in an emergency. y to a place » 
(h) It is desirable that all air. Placi 


ers be trained in artificial respira 
tion, 

Equipment on tank trucks shoul 
include the following emergen 
items: 

(a) U.S. Bureau of Mines approvet 
ammonia masks. 

(b) A pair of tight fitting rubbe 
gloves. 

(c) One pair of gas tight goggles. 

(d) A five-gallon can of clean wa 
ter. 

(e) A rubber apron. 

(f) Wheel chocks, emergency 
warning devices, and one unit of typ 


d keep him 
afts. Wrap h 
ible, 


(2) Call a pl 


(3) If the pa 
rone pressure 
ificial respir 
e use of a | 
anical mean 
azardous beca 
eakened lung 
ion can often 
inistration 
atient. 


B first aid fire protection equipment (4) For no 
Applicators should be provideq@gniff a 2% soh 
with the following emergency cquiPgmPe nose, and 
ment: Mroat thoroug 
(a) A pair of tight fitting rubbeg such a soh 


lain water wi 
ritation, Urg 
quantitie 
Pmonade, 

(5) For eye 
mended tha 
ater, 5% bor 
fetic acid sol 
€ eyeballs w 
pen or intro 


gloves. 
(b) A five-gallon can of cleal 
water. 


Physiologically, ammonia causes 
intense irritation to the surface 
tissues of the eyes, nose, throat, 
and lungs. It should be impressed 
upon the worker that exposure to 
high concentrations of ammonia 
may burn, blind, strangle, and kill. 


Proper safety measures should bing pa! 
therefore be observed in handling ast fifteen my 
it. 
The irritation of the upper respira face in a | 
tory tract is so rapid and violent tha = to open hi 
ammonia acts as its own warning” the spot” 
agent. Concentrations of ammonia victim sho 
air as low-as 53. p.p.m. can be in order 
tected by the sharp, penetrating od’ damage ty 


although there is some indicatia 3 the cornea 
that the minimum amount detectall atment, 
may vary with the individual. For skin 
Even though very low concent We2 soaked 
tions of ammonia..can be breath@Pssible, ang 
without harmful effects, higher roughly wit 
centrations will cause painful ir") the applica 
tion, congestion, and swelling of tic acid soh 


cous membra 
000 p.p.m. of 
th through s' 
(Short Tons) 
oves is an in 
STATE 1945 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 - 
500,190 459,007 474,788 469,153 423,408 432,278 
. Maine 234,581 172,219 216,917 211,287 178,751 180,1613 
; New - 22,337 23,280 16,589 20,291 eke 18,332 
Verm 45,340 66,164 46,186 50,582 40,368 46,8163 
89,257 86,620 95,448 85,454 85,917 84,516 
Rhode islond - 16,980 17,419 16,309 14,299 14,132 15,246 
Connecticul - 91,705 93,305 83,339 87,240 87,966 87,2073 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC pe 1,242,521 1,486,299 1,514,182 1,497,597 1,549,930R 1,575,320 
= New Yor EEE 531,929 625,000 631,250 640,000 588,800 617,699 
New Jersey 245,173 246,710 270,505 252,904 285,660R 281,030 
465,419 614,589 612,427 604,693 675,470R 676,5913 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL................. 2,081,813 3,388,970 3,914,399 4,140,033 4,083,864R 4,056,342 
Ohio 635,325 930,463 1,113,968 1,107,895 1,008,400 1,088,467 
567,936 891,635 1,049,415 1,106,722 1,161,909 1,099,942 
i 270,243 646,668 792,162 919,638 897,322 801,074 
Michigor - - 340,066 540,901 601,205 598,532 593,965R 651,319 
Wisconsin - - 268,243 379,303 357,649 407,246 422,268 415,540 
§ WEST NORTH CENTRAL... 490,584 1,330,295 1,570,818 1,821,747 2,070,373 1,950,262 
< Minnesotc 107,363 200,936 212,701 : 279,229 313,238 369,145 
0 145,033 396,263 402,613 579,327 609,868 546,594 
193,253 465,319 570,886 562,928 649,750 559,262 
3,300 20,880 34,128 41,158 48,643 58,693 
‘ South Dokotc gE 325 7,651 11,201 19,908 31,381 35,314 
: ' Nebraskc pa 3,125 77,595 100,848 144,521 191,452 171,924 
Konses - 38,185 161,651 238,441 194,676 “226,041 209,330 
_ SOUTH ATLANTIC ee 5,365,945 6,438,237 6,838,414 6,709,887 6,598,710R 6,743,630 
~ Del 49,000 69,797 81,259 85,000 94,536R 94,084 
Mar 218,288 272,292 286,687 295,104 309,639 308,549 
1,500 2,000 2,400 2,500 2,700 2,8003 
: Virg 628,468 807,359 845,721 799,548 776,786 798,227 
Wes 59,527 103,027 96,334 oe 4 5 73,816 87,381 
Nort 1,530,276 1,766,479 1,872,685 1,820,6: ‘ 1,824,352 1,791,258 
: Sout 823,078 “938,936 971,565 956,251 886,654 911,576 
: Geo 1,138,492 1,273,136 1,393,985 1,386,162 1,372,284 1,299,654 
Florida 917,316 1,205,211 1,287,778 1,280,532 1,257,943 1,450,101. 
SOUTH CENTRAL. 813, 568 4,465,111 4,483,104 4,207,001 4,486,157 4,006,214 
pas 404,684 559,274 599,643 549,692 574,197 505,302 
. Tenness 374,961 608,969 595,078 563,334 580,206 496,971 
Alabama 780,871 1,094,648 1,115,893 ) 1,040,500 1,196,628 1,039,160 
” Mississip 536,859 : fed 707,473 654,805 710,298 _ 642,428 
Arkansas 155,206 15,091 365,528 398,063 374,601 331,093 
Louisiana "269,860 302,623 335,805 292,907 328,814 - 292,066 
Okichom 30,872 152,279 181,901 146,093 131,390 133,517 
260,255 568,176 581,783 561,607 590,023 565,677 
707,082 1,258,188 1,280,817 1,385,363 1,466,584 1,652,364 
8,000 18,000 20,000 26,000 27,000 27,7603 
18,055 49,695 44,233 48,354 46,4358 48,659 
: New Mexico 8,048 20,015 22,722 24,829 22,475 27,368 
: Arizonc 29,453 106,960 109,234 116,047 135,481 145,354 
: Washin 62,449 86,147 91,488 122,101 159,941R . 72,975 
Oregon 45,234 100,350 119,695 122,999 131,309R 137,328 
Celifornic - - - 487,701 777,777 788,058 803,000 831,570 965,310 
13,201,703 18,826,107 20,076,522 20,230,781 20,679,026R 20,416,410 
| 
a BAUGHMAN) INC. 


branes of the eyes, nose, 
containing 5,000 to 
on m. of ammonia may cause 
ense irritation” and swelling 
the larynx that it closes — 
yea (windpipe) causing sudden 
sath through strangulation. 
mhe first sympton of irritation - 
eyes is an immediate burning an 
J ing. Exposure of the corneal 
Ae of ‘the eyes to high concentra- 
os of ammonia may cause deterio- 
4 of the tissue and even perman- 


int blindness. 


Ammonia is highly water-soluble 
snd dissolves readily in the oe 
Bopiration of the body. The 
ammonia on the skin is that of a 
gustic burn, varying im severity 


pucou 


2) ch int 
m sho 


Cor 
throug 


1d lifelj 
“nd of 
 fastend 
he 
d be st 
O obsery 
them 
‘contain 
be easj 


ia 
nk tru vith the concentration of ammon 

and the length of time of 
ind emeslThe skin becomes red and es 
‘ms in and these Symp tons 
ne follo usually warn of injury to the ex- 


posed area before serious damage 


canisteliiis done. The resistance of the skin 
Mines fdililito ammonia burns seems to vary 
be the individual, although in_ 
| kept a 2% concentration of am- 
© protediiif#imonia is the maximum tolerated by 
and podiilithe skin for more than a few sec- 


KS on t 
caniste 


onds. 


Changes in respiratory and heart 
ction are produced as reflex actions 
sulting from the irritation of the 


espiratory tract. 


ers Aid Treatment 


ler tyPM In many cases, serious injury by 
4 peti onia can be avoided if the victim 
ocationgi 4; quickly. When any part of the 


at fitti 
goggld 
-mployee 
nia. 


nish SifMbody is exposed to either liquid or 
lashed igm™maseous ammonia, wash that area 
n clothe@amvell with water at once. Remember 


yperationfM™hat the shorter the time ammonia is 
self-conf™ contact with body tissues, the less 
US the irritation or burn. The 
ost important precaution to take in 
reatment of serious ammonia in- 
ries is to make sure that patient is 
ive equipgmee?t absolutely quiet. Slight move- 
; use. ent or exertion may cause death. 
instruct@@™ The following first aid treatments 
eaks recommended: 
to be fol (1) Remove the patient immediate- 
y to a place where he can breathe 
esh air. Place him flat on his back 
d keep him warm and away from 
oy Wrap him in blankets if pos- 
ible. 
(2) Call a physician. 
approve (3) If the patient is unconscious, a 
rone pressure or Shaeffer method of 
ificial respiration is recommended. 
€ use of a pulmotor or other me- 
anical means of resuscitation is 
azardous because it may rupture the 
yeakened lungs. Severe lung conges- 
fon can often be avoided by the ad- 
mergencaggstration of pure oxygen to the 
it of typqgmetient. 
quipment@™ (4) For nose and throat burns, 
provideq@gnt a 2% solution of acetic acid up 
cy equipgme nose, and rinse the mouth and 
nroat thoroughly with this solution. 
F such a solution is not available, 
lain water will help to alleviate the 
ritation, Urge the patient to drink 


arge quantities of water, milk, or 
Pmonade, 


( 


aid ki 


know t 


all work 
respira 


ks shoul 
mergen 


1g rubbe 


goggles. 
clean wa 


ig rubbe 


of cleal 


5) For eye irritations, it is rec- 
ended that generous portions of 


npressed onl 5% boric acid solution or 1% 
ae relic acid solution, be poured over 
smmonia eyeballs while the lids are held 
and kill Pen or introduced by means of 


with flexible rubber tube. 
cs should be continued for at 
teen minutes. If no syringe is 
Mailable, the patient should immerse 


r respira ‘ace in a basin of water, taking 
to open his eyes, After thorough 

warning” the spot” irrigation of the eyes, 
umonia WR Victim should be sent to a phy- 
in be d@@2n in order to make certain that 


ting od0@FY damage that may have resulted 
indicati@ 


€ cornea will receive adequate 


ci (6) For skin burns 

| remove the am- 
Soaked clothing as quickly as 
prea , male, and rinse the affected area 
with water. ‘Follow this 


© application of vinegar or 2% 


ng of MAtic acid solution and further rins- 


ing with water. Minor burns may be 
swabbed with diluted picric acid solu- 
tion. If the burn is deep, wash it with 
water, and cover the area with com- 
presses kept wet continuously with a 
2% acetic acid solution or a satu- 
rated solution of sodium thiosulfate. 
Salves and ointments should not be 
applied to the skin for at least twen- 
ty-four hours following the injury. 


for anhydrous ammonia should be ob- 


The main advantage from a safety 
viewpoint in handling such solutions 
is that we are not faced with the 
pressure associated with anhydrous 
ammonia. As to equipment, steel and 
iron storage facilities or piping are 
not satisfactory as they are subject 
to severe corrosion. Aluminum or 
Stainless steel should be used ex- 
clusively and rubber hose for tank 
car connections. Certain forms of 
plastic pipe, such as “Carlon,” have 
proven. to great advantage in handl- 
ing such solutions as they are non- 
corrosive and the problem of paint- 
ing is eliminated. 


Manufacturers located in the south 
are not subject to lower tempera- 
tures which would cause the problem 
or “salting-out.” It should be men- 
tioned, however, that in handling 
such solutions, that direct heat 
should not be applied to lines or 
tanks which have become plugged or 
require repairs. Tariks, 
valves containing solution should not 


In all cases it is important that 
the patient have complete rest and 
be kept warm. Stimulants may be 
given only if the patient is con- 
scious and breathing normally. 


As to other forms of “liquid ni- 
trogen,” the most common used in 
this area is possibly known in the 
trade as “No. 2 solution.” Such solu- 
tions possess the combined properties 
of both ammonia and solid nitrogen 
products dissolved in water with ad- 
vantages of ease of handling charac- 
teristics of low pressure solutions. 
Therefore, in handling subject mate- 
rials all the general precautions and 
characteristics mentioned previously 


~ 
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be heated with an open flame before 
thorough cleaning to remove all salt 
and ammonia. 

In connection with the use of elec- 
tric heat devices or light bulbs to 
keep gauge glasses and connections 
warm, it is advisable to use explosion- 
proof electrical fittings and motors 
where low ventilation might permit 
building up of ammonia concentra- 
tion of the air to within explosive 
limits which are about 16 to 25% 
ammonia. 
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INSTITUTE CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 1) 


vague labor conditions, when all the 
time, the real trouble lies in—vague 
management. 

“The best thing today for manage- 
ment is a greater study of man and 
men for nine tenths of our problems 
will be solved when we have learned 
better to—manage men. 

“In a complex world which will 
become more so, we have mastered 
machines but we have not yet mas- 
tered man. We know now how to get 
greater production from machines but 
man—his thoughts and how to make 
him more productive—is still our 
great and largely unexplored new 
frontier. 


“The study of man must neces- 
sarily begin with the man we know 
best—ourself. Management too of- 
ten is thought of as the mere dele- 
gation of authority to others. We 
can, of course, delegate authority 
but we cannot delegate leadership. 
This is an art. A good leader is an 
artist, painting pictures on the can- 
vases of other minds. 


“Every man and woman has four 
canvases of the mind on which we 
may paint. First, that individual’s 
desire for security. Second, his de- 
sire for recognition. Third, his desire 
for a sense of belonging, of being 
wanted. And fourth, his desire for 
new experiences and growth. If we 
are to manage men, we must take 
into consideration man, his age or 
maturity and his relationship to other 
men. We must realize that every 
man is working for a finished picture 
on each of his canvases with himself 
as the center or focal point. 

“With warm, human, friendly, col- 
orful words we apply, with brushes 


available to us, with light, heavy or | 


dark strokes, the colors which will 
complete the masterpiece. Artistically 
done, these canvases will reflect the 
individual’s dream of his tomorrow. 

“Each salesman is selling a dream 
of tomorrow. The housewife dreams 
of the delight and ease of working 
in a new kitchen filled with the lat- 
est electrical appliances. The head of 
the house dreams of the day when 
his house will be paid for, the chil- 
dren educated and he and mother 
can take the trips they have planned. 
The merchants we call on dream of 
a new, fast-moving line with a larger 
profit for their business.” 


Mr. Fouche said that “each sales- 
man sells not products, but ideas,” 
and “when we have a shortage of 
ideas, we have a surplus of pro- 
ducts. 


“In America, as nowhere else in 
the world, the salesman reigns su- 
preme. He keeps the goods moving— 
.which keeps the factories running. 
Salesmen are the advance agents of 
modern civilization.” 


Paul C. Johnson, editor of Prairie 
Farmer, Chicago and R. J. McGin- 
nis, editor of the Farm Quarterly, 
Cincinnati, were presented awards 
for “superior journalistic contri- 
butions toward the building of the 
soils of our nation” by the National 
Plant Food Institute. 


Mr. Johnson and Mr. McGinnis 
were winners in the Institute’s na- 
tionwide “Soil Builders Award for 
Editors” contest in a field of forty 
farm magazine entries. The contest 
was established in 1952, with the ap- 
proval of the American Agricultural 
Editors’ Assn. The presentation of 
the awards was made by Louis H. 
Wilson, secretary and director of in- 
formation of the Institute, as a fea- 
ture of the convention. 

Judges for the contest were six 
nationally-known leaders in the fields 
of agriculture and business. They are: 
Nolen J. Fuqua, president, the Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, Duncan, Okla.; Roger 
Fleming, secretary-treasurer, Ameri- 


can Farm Bureau Federation, 


ington, D.C.; Wesley Hardenbergh, 
president, American Meat Institute, 
Chicago; Herschel D. Newsom, mas- 
ter, the National Grange, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Robert Howey, president, 
National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers’ Assn., Inc., Sycamore, II1.; 
and Fletcher Farrington, president, 
National Association County Agricul- 
tural Agents, Dadeville, Ala. 

Scrolls signed by the _ national 
judges were awarded Mr. Johnson, 
representing the winner among mag- 
azines of more than 390,000 ‘circula- 
tion and to Mr. McGinnis, represent- 
ing magazines of less than 300,000 
circulation. The farm magazines en- 
tered in the contest represented a 
total readership exceeding 30,000,000. 

Features judged included stories, 
editorials, illustrations and combina- 
tions of the three categories. The 
winning staff writer or staff member 
designated by the editor of the win- 
ning magazines will receive a plaque 
at the winter meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Agricultural Editors’ Assn. in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Johnson became editor of 
Prairie Farmer in 1947, after serving 
as extension editor of the Institute 
of Agriculture, University of Minne- 
sota, from 1940 to 1947. He was born 
on a dairy farm in Minnesota in 
1904 and was graduated from St. 
Olaf College in Minnescta, with an 
A.B. degree in 1928. His alma mater, 
in 1953, awarded him an honorary 
doctor of humane letters degree. Pre- 
viously, he was a country newspaper 
editor, from 1930 to 1940, last serv- 
ing as editor of the Worthington 
(Minn.) Daily Globe. 

He was awarded the American 
Farmers degree by the Future Farm- 
ers of America, in 1952; received the 
Reuben Brigham Award for meritor- 
ious service to agriculture, presented 
by the American Association of Agri- 
cultural College Editors, in 1954; was 
president of the American Agricul- 
tural Editors’ Assn., 1952-1953; served 
as president of the American Country 
Life Assn. 1954-1955; and was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal of the National 4-H Club 
Camp, in 1953. 

Mr. McGinnis was born in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in 1898 and entered Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, after finish- 
ing high school. He joined the French 
Foreign Legion in 1915 and was 
transferred to the U.S. army in 1918 
with the rank of captain. While in 
service, hé was awarded the Croix 
de Guerre and Medialle Militaire. 

Returning to Miami University, he 
was graduated in 1921 with an A.B. 
degree. He also earned an M.A. de- 
gree from Ohio State University and 
a diploma from Sorbonne University, 
Paris, France. 

He did newspaper work with the 
Associated Press in South America, 
Europe and Africa until 1932. Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis was head.of the journalistic 
department and director of publica- 
tions at Miami University, 1932-1941 
and also served in the U.S. army, 
1941-1945. He was co-founder of the 
Farm Quarterly and has been editor- 
in-chief, since 1946. 

John Ott, president of John Ott 
Pictures, Inc., Winnetka, Il, a na- 
tionally-known authority on time- 
lapse photography, showed Institute 
members and guests exclusive time- 
lapse films on the growth of plants 
showing comparative results of pro- 


per feeding. 


Through the eyes of the time- 
lapse camera, the audience actually 
saw underground pictures of the 
plant roots as they were growing 
and reaching out for plant food. One 
graphic scene showed the roots ac-. 
tually coming into contact with 
plant food. Another of the most 
dramatic scenes showed the growth 
response of a plant suffering from 
an extreme chloratic condition, 
when treated with one of the new 
chelated iron formulas. 


Mr. Ott’s film presentations were 
selected from a number of his differ- 
ent films and included “shots” of 
his new time-lapse air-conditioned 
greenhouse made of plastic which 
permits more of the sun’s rays to 
penetrate than. will pass through 
glass. 

His films included new microscopic 
subjects, such as cell division and 


growth, development of pollen tubes, 


streaming of the protoplasm within 
the cells of a leaf and actual fertili- 
zation taking place of a plant that 
reproduces by means of real eggs 
rather than seeds. 

At a showing June 11, especially 
for ladies attending the convention, 
Mr. Ott showed a series of his time- 
lapse pictures recently used by RCA 
and the National Broadcasting Co. on 
closed color television circuits. 


Some of the pictures shown cur- 
rently are being edited into Walt 
Disney’s new feature, “Secrets of 
Life,” which will have its premiere 
showing next fall. Many of the films 
shown will be used on the Disneyland 
Program of Sept. 26, when Mr. Disney 
will pay tribute to John Ott and his 


time-lapse photography. 


The program for the ladies included 
pictures of many colorful flowers 
such as the bird of paradise, some 
of the newest varieties of rare camel- 
lias from the Yunnan Province of 
China and pictures of many rare and 


unusual orchids from all over the. 


world. 

In a talk on “Our Nation’s Role 
in World Tension,” Sen. J. W. Ful- 
bright (D., Ark.), chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, said that this nation has 
made too little progress in the fields 
of ideas and human relations in our 
foreign activities. 

He said that 50 years ago there 
was no real challenge to the validity 
of the concept of democracy, but that 
today the Communists attack the 
soundness of the democratic idea. 

Also, 50 years ago the world was 
dominated by western European na- 
tions along with the U.S., but now 


‘there has been an almost utter col- 


lapse of the influence of the western 
European nations, he said. 

Today, more than half the world 
is undernourished, afflicted with dis- 
ease, in poverty and illiterate, Sen. 
Fulbright declared. A change now is 
underway in these areas toward some 
form of modern industrial society. 
The big question is, whether or not 
the change will be along democratic 
lines or toward an authoritative sys- 
tem. In the long run, this question 
is basic to our survival, the senator 
said. 

- He told the Institute that the pur- 
pose of foreign economic aid should 
be to create conditions that will help 
these countries develop along demo- 
cratic lines. He said that he felt the 


_current foreign aid bill put too much 


stress on military aid, not enough on 
economic help. 

Our big aim should be to try to 
help these countries become successes 
as self-governing units, and it is not 
real important whether or not “they 
love us,” Sen. Fulbright said. 

The June 12 morning session also 
included a premier showing of 


“What’s in the Bag!” a new Institute 


movie. Hugo Riemer, Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corp., New York, chair- 
man of the Memorial Committee, 
presented a memorial resolution hon- 
oring those members who died dur- 
ing the past year. 

E. A. Geohagen, the Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Co., New Orleans, chairman 
of the board of the Institute, presided 
hy both the June 11 and June 12 ses- 
sions. 


CONVENTION COVERAGE 


Coverage of the National Plant 
Food Institute convention in this is- 
sue is by the following Oroplife staff 
members: Lawrence A. Long, W. E. 
Lingren and Donald Neth, all of Min- 
neapolis, and Paul L. Dittemore of 
New York. 


_| sure-treating cylinder to penta here. 
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man, executive vice presidents. 
R. Allstetter, vice president: Low 
H. Wilson, secretary, and William q 
Ritnour, treasurer. 

Thirteen new members of ty 
board of directors were electeq at th 
annual business meeting. They are 

W. G. Hewitt, Pacific Guano Co 
Berkeley, Cal.; H. A. Parker, Syl 
cauga (Ala.) Fertilizer Co. Walte 


E. Meeken, Consolidated Renderin ent statio: 


Co., Boston; Frank G. Washburd fg 
American Cyanamid Co., New Yorkilliithwest d 


S. M. Hackett, Dixie Fertilizer c, 
Shreveport, La.; A. F. Reed, Lion oj 
Co., Division of Monsanto Chemica 
Co., El Dorado, Ark.; L. Dudle 
George, Richmond (Va.) Guano Cy, 


pn. 

The conf 
_ with | 
bns. At 1: 


oci 
H. E. Wood, the Farmers Fertilizes will 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; P. J. Gum ams. The 
Ridge Fertilizer Co. Lake be L. | 


Fla.; B. W. Bellinger, Tennessed 
Corp., New York; Dean R. Gidney 
U. S. Potash Co., New York; J. k 
Nunnally, Cotton Producers Assn, 
Atlanta, and G. F. Coope, Potash Co 
of America, Carlsbad, N.M., who wag 
elected to fill the unexpired term o 
George E. Petitt of the same com- 


D. Tem 
prter at T 
Topics al 
e progral 
er Recon 
n, Ralph 
ktension 


pany, deceased. btential ¢ 

Elected as members of the execu. why 
tive committee were E. A. Geohagen JM. 4, Rer 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., New Or. Sr, ce 
leans; W. E. Shelburne, Armour state 
tilizer Works, Atlanta; John A. Mill-BBs forum 
er, Price Chemical Co., Louisville; W. Eber 
Mr. Coope; Hugo Riemer, Nitrogenfi agricu 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye The ia 
Corp., New York; Marlin C. Geiger, saty her 


Davison Chemical Co., Division of 


W. R. Grace & Co., Baltimore, and Sond 
J. H, Epting, Epting Distributing Co, lant Foor 


Leesville, S.C. 
Mr. Pate and Mr. Prindeville are 
members of the executive committee. 


Joseph A. Howell 


Cited in Resolution 
By Institute Directors 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
VA.—tThe board of directors of the 
National Plant Food Institute, in a 
meeting during the annual conven- 
tion of the association here, passed 
the following resolution: 
“Whereas the National Plant Food 
Institute is now concluding the first 


esident « 
lly and 
elding R 


ortilize 
xecuti 


ROANO 
mittee 
ational § 
Danoke 
ports of 
d to di 
stry. In 
artis A. 
emical 


year of its operations following its ity Ss 
organization by the consolidation of Prosi 
the National Fertilizer Assn., Inc, 


and the American Plant Food Coun- 
cil, Inc., and 
“Whereas Joseph A. Howell has 
exercised a role of prominent leader- 
ship both in uniting the fertilizer 1 
dustry under its one national trade 
association, the National Plant Food 
Institute, and in resolving the many 
organizational problems encountered 
during the first year of operation by 
serving as its first president, and 
“Whereas the forceful leadership 
and unfailing efforts of Joseph A. 
Howell during this period of organ 
zation and initial operations has con- 
tributed substantially to the better- 
ment of both the fertilizer industry 
and its trade association, the Ne 
tional Plant Food Institute, 
“Therefore be it resolved that we 
the undersigned members of the first 
board of directors of the National 
Plant Food Institute, both upon be 
half of ourselves and the members ° 
the Institute, wish to express ou! 
appreciation and commendation for 
the many services, contributions ee 
the outstanding leadership provide 
by Joseph A. Howell during his term 
as first president of the Institute. 7 
The resolution was signed by 4 
of the directors of the Institute who 
were at the annual convention. 
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PENTA TREATMENT 
JOPLIN, MO.—The Long-Bel’ 
Lumber Co., which a year ago fis! 
began treating wood with pentachl? 
rophenol in a cylinder at DeRidder 
La., recently converted another pres 
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orgia Fertilizer 
onferences Set 


or July 10, 11, 13 


A—The July dates for dis- 
ion fertilizer dealer-manu- 


ge been an- 
of t er conferences have 
ed at th ae by the Georgia Plant Food 


bcational Society, Inc. 

lano Co northwest district conference 
be July 10 at the Griffin experi- 
nt station; July 11 for the north- 
t district at the Athens station 
bi July 13 for the southeast and 
thwest districts at the Tifton sta- 


The conferences will begin at 10 
with tours of experiment sta- 

ins, At 1:30 p.m. the vice president 


ano tne society for the district con- 
“ertilizemiined will open the afternoon pro- 
J. Gumfii.ms, The vice presidents in charge 
> Wales be L. Ralph Boynton at Griffin, 


Temple at Athens and John 


Gidney ter at Tifton. 
k; E Topics and speakers for 
S_ Assn, am are: “Progress in Ferti- 
ytash 


er Recommendations,” J. R, John- 


NPFi FIRST YEAR 
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for an even better selling job in the 
years ahead. 


“We are more than a billion dollar 
industry,” the statement said. “Each 
year we are spending a little more 
than a half-million dollars for pro- 
motion—to tell our story, to conduct 
our programs with the land-grant 
colleges and our work with many 
other organizations, agencies and 
media that have farmers as their 
customers. 


“In the years.ahead, we will find 
it necessary to expand our Institute 
programs, projects and services if 
we are to meet new competitive 
conditions. When plant food is the 
farmers’ best buy—when plant food 
is recognized as one of the most 
important tools for lowering the 


unit cost of production—we cannot 
retrench.” 


With the help of slides, Dr. Cole- 
man reviewed the many areas of 
work and service in which the In- 
stitute is active. In the field of legis- 
lation he said that last year there 
were 15 bills in the national congress 
and 14 in state legislatures that af- 
fected the industry. He also men- 
tioned the Institute’s work during the 
proposal to raise rail freight rates. 


Other areas of Institute activities 
that were described by Dr. Coleman 
are: 

Work with other groups such as 
the National Safety Council, control 


Officials, agricultural editors - and 
others, 


Work in individual states to pro- 
mote better farming. 

Activities with agricultural institu- 
tions, particularly the land grant col- 
leges. 

Work with bankers. 

Teaching aids, books and pamphlets 
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and Institute publications such as 
Plant Food Review and Weekly News 
Report. 

Institute films. Currentiy, Dr. Cole- 
man reported, there are seven in dis- 
tribution and last year they were 
shown to more than 300,000 persons. 

News releases to publications and 
a farm radio news service going to 
more than 1,000 stations. 

Dr. Coleman noted that land-grant 
colleges say that farmers should be 
using two or three times as much as 
they now are using. As a tool for 
farmers to lower their unit costs of 
production and thus make more 
money even in a declining farm mar- 
ket, fertilizer has a great potential 
in the coming years, he said. 


YIELD DAY 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS—The Beeville 
Experiment Station field day will be 
held here June 29. 
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‘tension agronomists; “Fertilizer 
btential Created by Research,” 
borge King, director, Georgia ex- 
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riment stations; “New System of 
ade Reporting in Georgia,” Paul 
ley, chief, fertilizer division, Geor- 
hb State Department of Agriculture; 
hd forum—questions and answers, 
W. Eberhardt, Jr., assistant direc- 
r, agricultural extension service. 


eohagen, 
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A. Mill- 
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& conferences are ponsored 
_ Geiger, ntly by the agricultural extension 
oo vice, the University of Georgia 


liege of agriculture and the Georgia 
ant Food Educational Society. 
esident of the society is J. E. Nun- 
lly and secretary-treasurer is J. 
elding Reed. 
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are non-corrosive... easy on your equipment 


ROANOKE, VA.—The executive 
IGS. W. mittee of the fertilizer section, 
; of themmmetional Safety Council, met at the 
te, in aqgmp220ke Hotel here June 10 to hear 
of sub-committee chairmen 
discuss problems of the in- 
stry. In charge of the meeting was 
nt A. Cox, Virginia-Carolina 
the firstfmme™cal Corp., Richmond, Va., na- 
ving its?! chairman of the fertilizer 
ation of Section. 
n., Ince, Program plans were discussed for 
d °nual meeting of the fertilizer 
tion, scheduled to be held at the 
yell has Salle Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 22-23, 
-Jeader-fame @ Plea was made for special ef- 
lizer in- lg gain new members for the 
trade 
“ Food Some 22 committee members were 
many" for the meeting. The next 
untered EC" Will be called at the discre- 
ation bye” °f Mr. Cox, probably in connec- 
, and " with the October meeting in 
adership 
seph A. 
organi- Black Leaf 
nas con- 
etter Personnel Shifts 
industry MBDES MoIN 
pnd Black Leaf Co., 3525 Vandalia 
hat We Des Moines, Iowa, h 
the first five changes in as an- 
Nations for his company, 
pon Ay ‘ 
ess sales of agricultural chemie 
tion the midwest and Rich 
ons and n appoint Chard Decker 
Pointed sales supervisor of 
. Mr, 
tute.” San Jose. Cal formerly at 
Ri ” . 
yn. the mi en sales program 
ferred to den 
; Program there » to assist in 
- Bell McDonald hae 
ntachloM’’ from Des Moj ative and will 
sRidder els Thomas Chicago. 
or Tepres has been appointed 
he €ntative for Kansas and 
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Kansas. 


This mild steel tank car has carried UAL 
for over 23 years! 


age and application. If you’re thinking of 
granulation in your future plans, ask us 
about UAL. 

You'll like the on-time delivery of UAL. 
There are four formulations available. For 
technical assistance and information on the 
formulation best suited to your use, write 
Du Pont. 


UAL is easy and economical to use. It can 
be used in ordinary steel equipment. 

The excellent conditioning effect of UAL 
gives mixed fertilizers better “feel’’. . . can 
often speed curing. And UAL minimizes dust- 
ing, segregation and setting of conventional 
fertilizer mixtures. 

In granulation, too, UAL works well! Gives 
hard, uniform granules that are best for stor- 


URAMON 


AMMONIA LIQUORS 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 


Polychemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


1616 Walnut St. 7250 N. Cicero Ave. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Chicago 30, Ill. 


Du Pont Company of Canada Limited 
85 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto 12, Ontario 
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The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Southern states. 


Attending Conventions and 
Reading—Key to Knowledge 


Trade association meetings like the one just 
held by the National Plant Food Institute at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, offer a veritable education in 
knowledge of the industry to those with receptive 
minds. We doubt that anyone could have gone to 
the Institute’s convention desiring information 
that he could use in his business, and come away 
disappointed. : 


The same is of course true of other asso- 
ciation meetings in all segments of the agri- 
cultural chemical industry ... the person 
who sincerely seeks information about his 
trade can certainly find it through attend- 
ance at the convention sessions and in 
chatting with fellow-businessmen. 


Yet, despite the wealth of information available 
at such meetings, we have heard remarks such as 
“I don’t have time to go to conventions.” Or, we 
have heard people registered at the convention 
comment that. “I don’t attend the sessions. I just 
go to see people.” This latter statement reveals 
doubt in that person’s mind whether the whole 
thing is worth while. 

In a similar manner there are those who say, 
“I don’t have time to read anything.” A recent 
example was cited to us of a couple of men, quite 
prominent in the trade, who were seeking informa- 
tion on a certain development. Someone told them 
that exactly what they wanted to know had been 
published in Croplife, and expressed surprise that 
they hadn’t seen it. “Oh, we have been too busy to 
read anything,” they replied. Yet they had spent 
far more time trying to find the information they 
wanted than it would have taken them to read 
their trade paper. 


Perhaps there isn’t anything that can be 
done to change the habits of such people. 
Fortunately, they are in a distinct minority, 
but those comparatively few are handicap- 
ping themselves by trying to do it the hard 
way when it comes to keeping up with the 
changing times. 

The May issue of Machinery, of which Charles 
O. Herb is editor, contains some excellent com- 
ments on this problem. “Most of the knowledge 
that anyone possesses has been imparted to him 
by others, either through the medium of the 
printed page or by word of mouth and actual 
demonstration,” it points out. “One’s own dis- 
coveries in a particular line of endeavor are gen- 
erally founded on knowledge accumulated from the 
recorded experiences of past and present experts 
in the same field. 

“Life is too short for mathematicians to dis- 
cover for themselves principles that have been 
accepted since the days of Pythagoras or Euclid— 
or for inventors to question the effectiveness of the 
screw, which has been well known since Archi- 
medes—or for philosophers to spend hours on end 
evolving ideas promulgated in the days of Socrates. 


“No one can hope to get ahead in his 
chosen line of work unless he keeps abreast 
of the developments in his field. There is 
only one way to do that effectively, and that 
is by reading the technical or trade maga- 
zines and textbooks that cover the particu- 
lar phase of industry or business in which 
the individual is engaged. Dependence upon 
hearsay or casual references is wholly in- 


adequate. 


“Some people say that they have no time to 
read the magazines and text-books of their trade 
or profession. Yet, the time available now for rec- 
reation is vastly greater than that of our ancestors 
who worked 10 to 12 hours a day and six days a 
week. True, there are many more forms of diver- 
sion today, such as golf, moving pictures, and tele- 


@eevision to distract people. But if some of the time 


ordinarily spent in recreation were devoted to 
study, in order to increase the capacity to earn a 
livelihood, it would surely pay large dividends. 


“While a college education has been avail- 
able to many more people in recent years 
than in earlier days, those who have not had 
the opportunity for advanced formal educa- 
tion need not lack instruction in any line. 
History books are full of Lincolns, Edisons, 
and Fords who made good in spectacular 
fashion because they educated themselves. 
But such records are not only of the past. 
There are many leading men in public life 
and industry today who attained their high 
positions through self-education. 


“Anyone who does not take time out of his day 
to improve his professional knowledge by reading 
is as shortsighted as the woodsman who does not 
periodically sharpen his axe. No tim2 to read? No 
one can afford not to read! In the words of Sir 
Francis Bacon, ‘Reading Maketh the Full Man’.” 


Pasture Fertilization 
Offers Sales Opportunity 


Sometimes in the course of talking up fertilizer 
sales, it is difficult to stand far enough away from 
the problems at hand to get a good perspective on 
what the total picture is. Occasionally one gets a 
fresh viewpoint which serves to charge the sell- 
ing batteries and presents an opportunity to stress 
new angles in selling. 

George Sharpe, extension soil conservationist 
at West Virginia University made some pertinent 
observations recently, based on a conversation he 


heard between two farmers who were talking © 


about the effect the weather was having on their 
pastures. One farmer remarked that he couldn’t 
remember when he had turned his cattle out so 
late. The other had bought hay to keep his live- 
stock off his pastures, but finally had to turn them 
out because he ran out of money to buy more hay. 
The first farmer said that he didn’t have grass 
enough, because it just wasn’t growing. The 
weather was getting the blame. 

“Since then, I have had a chance to see some 
pastures,” Mr. Sharpe comments. “Some of these 
fields shouldn’t have the word ‘pasture’ attached 
to them, because there certainly wasn’t much to 
eat. ‘Pasture,’ according to Webster, is (1) Grass 
or other plants grown for feeding grazing animals; 
(2) To feed on growing grass; graze. 


“On the other hand, I saw a pasture or 
two that had been treated with fertilizer. 
These pastures were able to carry the live- 
stock turned in on them and still have some 
feed left over. One pasture provided an in- 
teresting demonstration. The farmer had 


3 run out of fertilizer on one side of the field. 


The grass in this area just wasn’t growing. 


“On a ‘Greener Hills’ tour of Barbour County 
recently, I saw two good examples of how nitrogen 
makes the grass grow. Certainly, the two farmers 
who were blaming the weather for the condition of 
their. pastures could have learned a lot from that 
tour. 

“I have been told by some farmers that they 
couldn’t afford to buy fertilizer to treat their 
pasture. Yet, they bought hay. Chances are they 
will have to buy more hay next year or sell some 
of their livestock. Is it cheaper to buy fertilizer 
for the pastures or continue to buy Ray?” 


A dollar spent for fertilizer is never wasted, 
and is cheaper. than buying hay next winter. This 
is a good point to stress to the farmer who is 
reluctant to purchase fertilizer for his pasture 
land. If he can manage to dig up cash to buy hay 
later in the season, he should certainly be willing 
to invest in plant food which will probably save 
him money during the year and at the same time 
improve his land. 
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96-28, Pacific Branch, Entomo- 
jogical Society of America, Hotel 
qaremont, Berkeley, Cal. 

98-30—Association of Southern 
& Fertilizer Control Officials, 
14th Annual Convention, Hotel Re- 
anoke, Roanoke, Va.; Bruce Pound- 


entucky tural Ex- 
Station, Lexington, 
secretary-treasurer. 
ne 98-30—Seventh Regional Fer- 
tilizer Conference of the Pacific 
Northwest, Chinook Hotel, Yakima, 
Wash. 
ne 30—Del-Mar-Va Peninsula Fer- 
tiizer Assn., 35th Annual Conven- 
tion, Hotel George Washington, 
Ocean City, Md., F. N. Strudwick, 
P.O. Box 199, Salisbury, Md., 
Carolina Fertilizer 

uth e 

De Tour of Edisto Experi- 
ment Station, Blackville, 8.0, 
ly 19-20—Southwestern Fertilizer 
Conference and Grade Hearing, 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 
aly 25-27—Northwest Association of 
Horticulturists, Entomologists and 
Plant Pathologists Oonference, 
Northwest Washington Experiment 
Station, Mount Vernon, Wash. 
ug. 1—Kentucky Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Guignol Theatre, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
ug. 2-8—Nitrogen Field Day and 
Equipment Demonstration, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


ug. 14-15—Ohio Pesticide Institute, 
Summer Meeting, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio, 
J. D. Wilson, Wooster, Ohio, Secre- 
tary. 

ug. 17-25—Tenth International Con- 
gress of Entomology, McGill Uni- 
versity and University of Montreal, 
Montreal, Canada, J. A. Downes, 
Science Service Bldg., Carling Ave., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, Con- 
gress Secretary. 

ig. 22-24—Beltwide Cotton Mecha- 
nization Conference, Atlanta Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga., sponsored by 
National Cotton Council. 

ug. 80—South Carolina Plant Food 
Educational Society, Clemson 
House, Clemson, 8.0. 

pt. 5-7 — National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., 28rd Annual 


Meeting, Essex and Sussex, Spring 


lake, L. Hitchner, 1145 
lth St. N.W., Washington, D.C., 
Executive Secretary, 

t. 15 — Fifth Annual Chemical 
Sales Clinic, Hotel Commodore, 
New York, Sponsored by the Sales- 


men’s Association of the American 
Chemical Industry. 


t. 15 — Fifth Annual Chemical 
Sales Clinic, the Salesmen’s Asso- 
tiation of the American Chemical 
Hotel Commodore, New 
| City; chairman, Preston F. 
Westvaco Ohlor-Alkali 
Food Machinery ‘and 
: emical Corp., 161 East 42nd St., 
ew York 17, N.Y. 
t, 16-17—National Nitr 
ogen Solu- 
pens Assn., Annual Meeting and 
Bete Show, City Auditorium, 
ae City, lowa; John White, Au- 
urn, Neb., secretary, 
Sssociation of American 
a t Control Officials, Shore- 
Hotel, Washington, D,©., B. D. 
Clemson Agricultural 
emson, 
8.C., secretary: 
rade Show, Shrine 
Nditorium, Portland, Ore. 


gy int Agronomy-Industry 

Conference, Atlanta Bilt- 

re Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Annual Convention, Atlanta 
°re Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Jack 


F. Criswell, Claridge Hotel, Mem- 
phis, executive vice president. 

Nov. 11-13.— California Fertilizer 
Assn., 38rd annual convention, Del 
Coronado Hotel, Coronado, Cal.; 
Sidney H. Bierly, executive secre- 
tary, 475 Huntington Drive, San 
Marino 9, Cal. 

Nov. 19-20 Eastern Branch, Ento- 
mological Society of America, Ho- 
tel Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
NJ., B. F. Driggers, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J., sec- 
retary. 

Nov. 28—Oklahoma Fertilizer Dealers 
Conference, Sponsored by the Okla- 
homa Plant Food Educational Soci- 
ety, Oklahoma A&M College, Still- 
water. 

Nov. 29—Oklahoma Soils and Crops 
Conference, Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege, Stillwater. 

Dec, 27-31—Entomological Society of 
America, Annual Meeting, Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City. 

Oct. 16-18—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Vincent Sauchelli, Chief 
Agronomist, Davison Chemical Co., 
Div. W. R. Grace Co., Baltimore 3, 
Md., chairman. 


Advantageous Use of 


Granular Type DDT 
For Borers Predicted 


AMES, IOWA—The development of 
granular-type DDT and suitable ma- 
chines for its application is expected 
to materially boost the total corn 
acreage which will be treated for corn 
borers in Iowa this year. That’s 
assuming, of course, that this year’s 


infestation and growing conditions. 
_are similar to those of the past few 


years. 

Iowa State College agricultural en- 
gineers and entomologists made this 
prediction at the fifth annual agricul- 


_ tural engineering field day—held here. 


Farmers from all parts of Iowa at- 
tended the meeting and heard reports 
of experimental studies and saw a 
demonstration of granular insecti- 
cides applied by airplane. Representa- 
tives of farm equipment manufactur- 
ing companies also exhibited new ma- 
chines which have been developed for 
ground application of the insecticide. 


The college specialists cited these 
advantages which granular insecti- 
cides have over DDT emulsion spray- 


No water is required. There’s 
nothing to mix. About four times as 
much acreage can be treated with a 
given pay load of granules as with an 
equal weight of spray. 

While time of application is impor- 
tant with DDT granules, it is prob- 
ably not as critical as with DDT 
sprays. The granules fall into the 
whorl leaves and remain nearer the 
point of feeding for a longer time. 

Treatment for the first brood of 
borers should begin as soon as 75% 
of the plants show evidence of feeding 
damage in the whorl leaves. For con- 
trol of second brood borers treatment 
is recommended at the first egg hatch 
if there are 100 egg masses present 
per 100 plants. : 

Application should be made at the 
rate of 15 to 20 gad aged — 

ound equipment; to . pe 
po by Granules should be 
applied in a band at least 12 in. wide 
at a height of 8 to 10 in. college 
spokesmen said. 

In 1955 test trials, the estimated 
saving in yield in five experiments 
ranged from 7.1 to 11.9 bu. per acre. 
Assuming that it cost the equivalent 
of 2 bu. of corn per acre to treat for 
borers, the yield increase in any of 
the tests allowed a comfortable mar- 


gin of profit as a result of treatment, 
the specialists pointed out. 


j Farmers using granules for the first 
time were advised to leave untreated 
tests strips in their field to serve as 
a means of measuring the effective- 
ness of the insecticide. 


Chemical Companies 
Win Safety Awards 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
W.VA—Two chemical companies 
were presented with the Lammot du 
Pont safety awards here recently at 
the annual meeting of the Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Assn. The awards 
are made annually to the chemical 


‘companies showing the greatest im- 


provement in plant safety over a five- 
year period. 

The winner among those companies 
whose employees worked more than 
2 million man-hours annually was 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., 
Pittsburgh. Among firms whose 
workers put in 2 million man-hours 
or less annually, the award was pre- 
sented to Oronite Chemical Co., San 
Francisco, 


Stauffer Chemical Co., New York, 
was runner-up for the second con- 
secutive year in the over 2 million 
man-hour category and Heyden 
Chemical Corp., New York, was run- 


ner-up in the under 2 million man- | 


hour classification. 


CASH EXPANDS AT DECATUR 


DECATUR, ILL.—A. W. Cash Co., 
manufacturer of automatic pressure 
reducing and regulating valves and 
combustion control equipment and 
temperature regulators, has opened 
new offices at 115-117 So. Main St., 
Decatur, Ill. Former office space at 
18th and Eldorado Sts., Decatur, has 
been converted to manufacturing 
facilities. 
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Classified Ad 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ r word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations -wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, preducts and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order, 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


WE HAVE ONE RECONDITIONED HOUGH 
Payloader, it is repainted and completely 
overhauled and in good condition. Inquire 
Box 362, Marysville, Kansas. 


] SITUATIONS WANTED | 
v 


FERTILIZER MAN WITH NINE YEARS’ 
experience as plant superintendent and 
six years as general manager fertilizer 
operations, plus chemical and physical 
knowledge of fertilizer and materials, 
seeks managership of aggressive fertilizer 
operation, preferably eight to ten thou- 
sand ton capacity, with possibilities of ex- 
pansion, Address Ad No. 1810, Croplife, 
P, O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FOR FAST ACTION 
AND RESULTS 


try 
Croplifes 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
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TOXAPHENE sprays 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 


These men are in business to buy your cotton. But 
farmers can’t sell them the cotton that insects destroyed. 
That’s why leading cotton growers everywhere make a 
regular, thorough insect control program one of the 
key factors in producing a maximum yield per acre. 

When it comes to selecting an insecticide for their 
program, leading growers naturally want the most for 
their money. That’s why so many of them rely on 
toxaphene dusts or sprays. 

Carefully kept records of growers all over the Cotton 
Belt show that toxaphene insecticides have helped them 


YOU SELL COTTON 
THAT THE INSECTS GOT! 


make consistently high yields per acre. Toxaphene in- 
secticides can be used in early, mid, or late season and 
in most cases toxaphene alone is sufficient to control all 
the insects that may infest your fields. 

If you grow cotton, it’s just good business to look at 
an insect control program as an investment. The pay-off 
will come at picking time. For a complete, all-season 
program specify toxaphene for easy, efficient and eco- 
nomical control. Toxaphene dusts or sprays will keep 
your insect losses to the minimum, and your profits 


at a maximum. 
< 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


-931 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
Plants at Brunswick, Ga., Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Brownsville, Dallas, Greenville, Los Angeles, Raleigh  "x56-8 
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